























HE small house is a problem all by 

itself. It is not merely a small repro- 

duction of a large house. It has its 

own architecture. Consequently good 

small houses are not so common as one 

might suppose. But in this July number 

there are at least three that have the dis- 
tinction of individual merit. 

The first is a stone house of real Dutch 

Colonial design, with a sweeping roof. 





ee 


The dining room has been dispensed with 

and the family have a combined living and 

dining room. It was designed by Frank J. 

Forster. The second is a New England 

farmhouse type in clapboard and shingles, 

with a simple, livable plan, designed to 

meet the requirements of a small family. 

| The third is a cottage especially designed 

and furnished for House & Garpen. It is 

a sort of dream-book house that can be 

/ both built and furnished for a reasonable 
| 





sum. 

Of further interest to small house 
builders is the article on the bedroom, choicely 
furnished with articles that come at moderate 
prices. Also there is the article by Elizabeth 
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From Prof. Traquair’s article on French- 
Canadian cottage architecture can be 
gathered endless suggestions for the small 
house; and the sketches of an Italian sort 
of house, designed by W. R. Bajari, show 
a simple plan that is effective. And then, 
for the man who wants to study a hard 
problem, comes “Plumbing in the Small 
House,” by the engineer who designed the 
plumbing in the government community 
homes. If a garage is contemplated, you 
may find some suggestions in the two de 
signs in this issue. In fact, there never was 
a number of House & GarpdEN so filled 
with practical and stimulating suggestions 
for the reader who is about to build. 

The other subjects include peonies, the 
use of decorative panels, placing the desk, 
pots and pans, Indian art for the collector, 
and the new designs in handwrought hard- 


A Dutch Colonial house, with 
sweeping roof, in the July issue ware. 

Finally, you may have heard of the Gov- 

ernment embargo against the importation 

Leonard Strang on the garden for the small of certain plants. F. F. Rockwell tells you 

house—three types of gardens to cost not more what to substitute, in an article on American 


grown stock for America. 
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ripe greens of expanded leaves, 

100% Lowery meadows, m the voice of 

ok among rock Most of all do we find itt at 
edges, the borderland of light and shade. Here 
terself, for she is the month of sunshine and 

f warm ars and ») and refresh'ne breezes 
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As Selected After Several Years of 


LIMBING roses have claimed the atten- 
tion of every great hybridizer since their 
introduction, but it is during the past twenty 
years that the greatest improvement has been 
made. Here in our own country, the results 
obtained by such men as Captain George C. 
Thomas, Jr., and Dr. Van Fleet are shining 
examples of our progress along these lines.. — 
The aim which I believe has acted as a 
great incentive to these men is to produce an 
everblooming climber—that is to say, a rose in 
which are combined the strong climbing char- 
acteristics of the wichuraiana type, with the 
persistent blooming qualities of the tea and 
hybrid tea. While, so far as my researches go, 
this has never actually been accomplished, some 
of Capt. Thomas’s seedlings give wonderful 
promise in this re- 
spect. It has been my 
good fortune to ob- 
serve many of them in 
the testing ground, 
and of these, at least 
one is’ more or 
free blooming through- 
out the summer. It 
has not, however, de- 
veloped the long, vig- 
orous shoots that are 
generally associated 
with a typical climb- 
ing rose. 


less 


Climbing Hybrid Teas 

After some years of 
observation and test- 
ing I do not regard 
the many climbing 
forms of hybrid teas 
and teas as desirable, 
with perhaps one or 
two exceptions (nota- 
bly Climbing Lady 
shtown), simply be- 
ause they do not rank 
as climbers. If some 
of them do succeed in 
sending up a few long 
then such 
plants are invariably 
very shy in blooming. 
Climbing Lady Ash- 
town is an exception; 
there is a _ splendid 
specimen in the vicin- 
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ity of Philadelphia, fully 12’ to 15’ tall, trained 
in pillar form and literally covered with won- 
derfully fine flowers which are just as shapely 
and colorful as the bush form. After the 
spring burst, this variety will give a scattering 
of blooms in September, and so it is worthy of 
a place even in a small garden. 

If the climbing hybrid teas are pruned as 
severely as is necessary in the wichuraiana and 
multiflora classes, they will very often refuse 
to develop any long shoots, reverting in fact to 
the bush form. Therefore I would advise but 
very slight pruning of this class unless some 
strong basal or side shoots are apparent, in 
which case the oldest wood can be cut away 
to that point. 

The comparatively limited blooming season 
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A variation of the usual arbor is secured by planting pairs of slender evergreens 
such as arborvita, trained and tied to galvanized iron arches, in such a way that 
they form divisions between the rose lattices proper 


year-round effect is obtained 


By this scheme c pleasing 


CLIMBING ROSES 


Tests and Experiments With Upward of Two Hundred 


and Fifty Varietites—Characteristics, Culture and Uses 


of the average climbing rose, approximately 
ten to fourteen days, may be responsible fot 
their lack of popularity among the avowed 
bush-rose lovers. To many, therefore, it will 
come as a pleasant surprise to know that it is 
easily possible by careful selection of even as 
few as twelve varieties, to obtain a constant 
succession of flowers for almost two months. 

It was the search for this information that 
prompted me to make daily observations of 
over two hundred and fifty varieties, generally 
listed as climbers, covering a period of four 
Even during the first season it be- 
came apparent that synonyms were plentiful 
and some kinds were aecidedly useless as 
climbers. Unfortunately also, many have been 
introduced in which I have been unable to de- 
tect even one redeem- 
ing feature and so 
have marked them to 
discard. Please re 
member that in this 
matter, as well as 
through the rest of the 
present article, I am 
speaking of my own 
personal experiences 
and observations. 


seasons. 


Deceptive Names 

Of these culls, to 
show how little faith 
we should attach to 
names, I might men- 
tion: 

Non Plus _ Ultra 
(Mult.), introduced 
by Weigand in 1905, 
which has a most dis- 
tasteful muddy purple 
color and miserable 
foliage; and Paradise 
(Wich.), introduced 
by Walsh in 1907. 
his is a decidedly in- 
ferior form of Ameri- 
can Pillar, lacking the 
bright, snappy 
shade, good growth 
and nice foliage. 

Strange to 
among 


rose 


say, 
those on my 
list of discard are 
two varieties that 
have been highly re- 









mon drops; and The 
Wallflower { Ni ilt : 
Paul, 1901) W hil 
this latter variety ha 
cietinct red flower 

tive colo! iLimost 
mimediatels blues 
when the sun peeps 
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i tlow | 
« also the fo 
is distinct! wautiful—the ear-mark of a good 
irden ros So unusually striking have they 
been eet one Snowdrift has found a place in 
the twelve essential climber ind the other is 
included in the first twenty-five In compat 


ing notes I have found other such differences 
ot opinion formed under different conditions 


Influence of Conditions 


Nuch evidently depend on situation, soil 
ind climatic condition as to whether any va 
pertection In the test 


under consideration, however, every rose was 


riety will show up to 


grown under exactly similar conditions so that 
it seems just to judge by comparison as a 
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cla I have found the distinctly wichuraiana 
hvbrids much superior to the multiflora hybrids 
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and other types not 
only in the texture of 
petals but in the fo- 
liage which is gen- 
erally of a beautiful 
deep green, very 
shiny and quite 
leathery. This last 
characteristic ren- 
ders the class as a 
whole almost proof 
igainst insect pests 
and diseases, an as- 
set that is by no 
means to be over- 
looked. 

It was principally 
on account of bad 
foliage that the well 
known Crimson 
Rambler was dis- 
carded in favor of 
Excelsa. This lat- 
ter variety, a hybrid 
wichuraiana, al- 
though of compara- 
tively recent intro- 
duction, has already 
won its way by sheer 
ey ae Een merit into popularity 
favorite among the mul- (lor a c limbin a 
tifora climbers. Its rose ). Indeed, I 
flowers are semi-double, have often come 
ranging in color from 
bright pink tv pure white, 

deepening with age 


across instances 
where it has been 
sent out for the 
Crimson Rambler, 
but it never .ails to prove its superiority. In 
color it is decidedly brighter and the flower 
has more petals that hold their color; but the 
greatest improvement is seen in the lustrous 
foliage which is retained in good condition 
until late fall. While selection is largely a 
matter of personal taste, I have presumed to 
list fifty varieties that have in the four con- 
secutive seasons just passed consistently given 
better satisfaction than the balance. More- 
over, these fifty cover practically the whole 
flowering season of the climbing rose. 


Continuity of Bloom 


In order to obtain this continuity of flower- 
ing, some favorites, blooming with the majority, 
(Continued on page 74) 
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HE notes which follow are compiled from ex- 

haustive tests covering a period of four years. 
In considering the results it is well to remember 
that they were obtained in the latitude of New 
York City and would not necessarily apply in all 
details in other sections and under different con- 
ditions. Those roses which are marked “winter 
kills” were killed back to root by the unusually 
severe winter of 1917-18, a season considerably 
colder than the average in this region. The va- 
rieties noted as being hardy survived that winter 
and consequently may be considered highly cold- 
resistant. The time of blooming varies approxi- 
mately six days for every fifty miles’ difference in 
latitude. Varieties prefixed by the figure 1 are 
considered especially good ; those marked 2 are the 
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an ih i i ae Mm i next choices. A wise selection of a dozen or so will ity ¥ Sal 
, i} . ° ¢ , ia VT) METRY AN , ' fi 
dh Mh IMAP AF) i i tt) result in successive blooms for nearly two months. it Han el EAA ON LA heh 
Blooms Blooms 
June 1-7 1—Miss Helyett—(wich.) Winter kills. Fauque, 1908. Largedou- June 24-30 Blush Rambler—(mult.) Hardy. B. R. Cant, 1903. Clear 
ble, blush with carmine shading. Strong, good foliage. rose, free, good growth. Good, fast color, center turns 


Long season. Good stems. paler when old. 
May Queen—(wich.) Hardy. Conard & Jones, 1899. Deli- 2—Klondyke—(wich.) Winter kills. G. Paul, 1911. Yellow 
cate pink. Foliage good, weak grower. Fascinating color, bud, flowers paler. Vigorous, free, foliage good. 
with crimped petals. . ‘ P 7 , 
i Pees , -§ , —(wich.) Hardy. Turbat, 1912. Buds bright 
Neige d’Avril—(mult.) Hardy. Small pure white flowers, ; — Fe may ait walter. tome, - Very faintly teead 
profuse, semi-double. Prominent yellow stamens. Foli- pee eh On na Dg : ; . ee . 











ve fair blush. Vigorous, foliage very good. 
: Re. am Sanders’ White—(wich.) Hardy. Sanders, 1912. Double, 
June 7-14 Ghislaine de Feligonde—(mult.) Hardy. Turbot, 1916. Prac- pure white, very free. Long season, glossy foliage, 


tically thornless. Bud orange. Flower cream when open, 
foliage fair. Medium growth, very long season. 

Purple East—(mult.) Hardy. Paul, 1901. Rosy pink with 
over color of mauve. Wonderful color in early morning. 
Semi-double, large, free. Foliage only fair. 

2-—Francois Guillot (wich.) Winter kills. Barbier, 1907. Double 
white. Free, vigorous. Foliage very good. Shaded yel- 
low in bud. Long blooming season. 

June 14-24 Paul’s Scarlet Climber—(wich.) Hardy. Paul, 1916. Large, 
vivid scarlet shaded crimson. Fine large foliage. Vigor- 
ous, unusually fine color that holds well. 

Silver Moon—(mult.) Winter kills. Henderson, 1910. Very 
large semi-double, almost 5”. Pure white, yellow stamens. 
Buds tinged yellow, foliage unusually good. Strong, but 
some years fails to bloom. 

1—Christine Wright—(H. P.) Hardy. Hoopes & Thomas, 1913. 
Rose pink tinged yellow. Good form, fragrant. Good 


vigorous. 
2—Dr. W. Van Fleet—(wich.) Half winter kill. Henderson, 
1908. Flesh pink. Good form, foliage very good. Vig- 
orous, fragrant. 
1—American Pillar (mult.) Half winter kill. Conard & Jones, 
1909. Rose pink, light centers, good foliage and growth. 
Flowers freely and regularly. 
1—Marie Lovett—(wich.) Half winter kill. Large, double, pure 
white; fine shape, vigorous. Foliage very good. Fragrant, 
large, waxy petals prettily curled. Beautiful bud of H:T. 
shape. 
Debutante—(wich.) Hardy. Walsh, 1901. Soft light pink. 
Variable. Vigorous, foliage good. Very large clusters. 
Adelaide Moulle—(wich.) Hardy. Barbier, 1902. Coppery 
salmon, double. Foliage good, strong. Small but pretty 
flowers in clusters. Fades in bright weather. 
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texture. Color lasts, long period of bloom. 

Zephirin Drouhin—(Hybrid Bourbon.) Hardy. Bizot, 1868. 
Large single flower, wonderful silvery rose color. Petals 
wavy. Long season, strong bushy growth. 

2—Baroness von Ittersum—(Multiflora.) Hardy. Leenders, 
1910. Bright red foliage. Fairly free bloomer. Some 
flowers are lighter. Quite large. 

August Roussel—(Macrophylla.) Hardy. Barbier, 1913. 
Large flowers, semi-double. Rosy salmon. Good foliage. 
Shaped like H.T.; like a clear pink form of Dr. Van Fleet. 

Climbing Lady Ashtown—(H.T.) Hardy. Bradley, 1909. 
Free for H.T. Vigorous. Best climbing H.T. Has long 
spring season and a few autumn flowers. 

Alberic Barbier—(wich.) Winter kills. Barbier, 1900. Buds 
yellow, flowers cream, foliage good. Young shoots 
bronze. Good color until it fades. 

1—Paul Noel—(wich.) Hardy. Hanne, 1913. Large double, 
2”-3”. Bud carmine; open, deep salmon, splashed orange. 
Wonderful color and foliage. Long season. 

2—Elisa Robichon—(wich.) Hardy. Barbier, 1902. Delicate 
rose tinged yellow. Free, vigorous. Foliage very good. 

Chatillon Rambler—(wich.) Hardy. Nonin, 1913. Pale 
rose, free, strong good foliage. Similar in form and habit 
to Dorothy Perkins but a shade lighter. 

Gerbe Rose—(wich.) Hardy. Large double. Clear pink, 
strong, good foliage. 

1—Gardenia—(wich.) Hardy. Manda, 1899. Bud yellow, 
flower cream. Good foliage, vigorous, free. 

2—Renee Danielle—(wich.) Hardy. Guillot, 1913. Deep yel- 
low in bud, pale yellow open. Very large and double. 
Small, isolated clusters, very fine foliage. 

Mme. August Nonin—(wich.) Hardy. Nonin, 1912. Double, 

mauve-rose. Vigorous, good foliage, lasts well. 

2—Electra—(multiflora.) Winter kills. Veitch, 1900. Deep sal- 
mon pink heavily shaded. Foliage good. Color fades 
but veins become more pronounced. 

2—Ida Klemm—(mult.) Half winter kills. Walter, 1907. Large 
double, cream. Fragrant. Good form, fine foliage, long 
blooming season. 

2—Tausendschén—(mult.) Hardy. Schmidt, 1907. Semi-double, 
bright pink to pure white. Color deepens in dull weather 
and with age. Foliage fair. 





2—Evergreen Gem—(wich.) Hardy. Manda, 1899. Cream, 
free, fragrant. Vigorous, foliage very good. Faint blush 
center when open. 

1—Hiawatha—(wich.) Hardy. Walsh, 1904. Single. Rich 
scarlet, vigorous, free. Foliage good. 

Sicile—(mult.) Hardy. 

Coronation—(wich.) Hardy. Turner, 1912. Vivid crimson- 
scarlet, lighter stripes. Very free. Large strusses. Strong, 
foliage good. 

Francois Juranville—(wich.) Winter kills. Barbier, 1906. 
Salmon, large, double. Foliage good. 

Jean Girin—(wich.) Hardy, Girin, 1910. Salmon, double, 
free, vigorous, foliage good. 

July 1-7 Sodenia—(wich.) Hardy. Weigand, 1911. Very bright scar- 
let, with lighter edges. Free, strong, good foliage. 

Ernst Grandpierre—(wich.) Hardy. Weigand, 1900. Double 
white, small. Free, vigorous, good foliage. Clcaner white 
than White Dorothy. 

1—Dorothy Dennison—(wich.) Hardy. Dickson, 1907. Creamy 
pink. Vigorous, good foliage. Very double. Fast color, 
deeper in dull weather. Habit like D. Perkins. Synon, 
Lady Godiva. 

2—Excelsa—(wich.) Hardy. Walsh, 1909. Crimson. Vigorous, 
free, good foliage. Brighter than crimson rambler and 
has decidedly better foliage. 

2—Evangeline—(wich.) Hardy. Walsh, 1907. Single, blush, 
pretty shape. Free, vigorous, flowers large, color variable. 

1—Dorothy Perkins—(wich.) Hardy. Perkins, 1901. Rose 
pink. Double, vigorous, free. Foliage good. 

White Dorothy—(wich.) Hardy. Paul Cant, 1908. The 
white counterpart of Dorothy Perkins. 

1—Snowdrift—(wich.) Hardy. 1910. Pure white double flow- 
ers, large clusters. Very free, vigorous growth. Good 
foliage. 

July 7-14 1—Gruss an Freundorf—(wich.) Hardy. Praskac, 1913. Deep 
crimson, light center. Semi-double, vigorous, exception 
ally fine color. 

Leontine Gervais—(wich.) Winter kills. Barbier, 1903. 
Nasturtium red, free, good growth, foliage and color 

2—Mrs. M. H. Walsh—(wich.) Hardy. Walsh, 1912. Pure 
white, small, free, vigorous. Foliage good, flowers very 
evenly distributed. Grows very tall. 
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In the entrance hall a hanging of old Italian Fillaticcio is a back- 
ground for two kneeling angles, attributed by Siennese artists to 
Jacopo della Quercia of Sienna. The chest on which they stand is 
old Italian. The only modern touch in the grouping are the two 
pictures which are arrangements of fruits and vegetables in old 
Italian vases done by Mrs. Potter after the manner of Della Robbia 


ROOMS in the NEW YORK 
APARTMENT of MRS. 
FRANK HUNTER POTTER 





rneyp. oot the 

der bilue’’ 

room shows a set 
or four projets for 
16th Century Ital 
tan tapestri The 
are painted 

deep po der blue 
and xglased the 
ndwork is black 
talian damask in 


yellow and 
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blue is wee with 
Chinese yellow 
giass curtains, the 
whole jorming an 


unusual scheme 
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Mr 
made her bedroom 
a@ piace Of gatel 
and color, The 
walls are tinted 
dove eravy, the 
aints in curtain 
rose lined and 
on the furniture ts 
an 18th Century 
French design with 
bine predominat 
ing. Center of bed 
ver and dressing 
table hanging are 
old blue taffeta 
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1 remarkable col- 
lection of family 
heirlooms gives the 
d.ning room par- 
ticular intercst. 
The old table and 
chairs show the 
beautiful patina 
given only by long 
usage, but the cen- 
ter of interest in 
the room is found 
in the three family 
portratts The un- 
finishe d oil sketch 
at the right is a 
particularly well 
known portrait of 
Mrs. James Bard, 
Mrs. Potter’s 
grandmother, 
painted by ¢ 


rilbert 
Stuart al 5 


tt 1825 
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The drawing room 
contains some of 
the Venetian and 
18th Century 
French furniture 
which has been 
collected by Mrs 
Potter over a peri 

od of years. The 
room is done in 
old lial-an blue and 
Venetian green. 
The delicate color- 
ings of the Aubus 

son tapestry on 
chairs and settee, 
the 16th Century 
Italian painting 
over the mantel on 
which stands a 
Florentine Madon 

na of the 14th Cen 

tury have all been 
combined with 
rare good taste 
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PT HE other evening a well-known American playwright stood on 
the steps of a New York club watching the theatre crowds pass 


It w shortly after eight o'clock and the streets and pavements were 
packed with men and women, boys and girls hurrying to reach their 
theatres before the curtain ros They pushed one another aside. 
Motors jockeyed for positior Women dodged in and out between 
raffi All rushing with reat frenzy as though driven by the dread 

in mvisible i terrible Something 

For a long time the playwright watched them, then he remarked, 

In my youthful init I used to think that people went to the theatre 

io be amused, but | am be r to believe that they go becaus« they 
ire afraid to be alon Chey haven't enough mental furniture to make 
their lives livable, haven't enough thoughts or resourcefulness or amuse 
ments in their own homes to keep off the devils of ennui. ‘They're 
bored with themselves and with each other Chey wouldn't dare stay 
home alone for seven night in uccession they d ZO stark, raving 
nN id 


Perhaps an exaggeration, but there’s a world of truth in that remark. 


Discontent is on us like the plague It is eating the vital tissues of our 
American life. Sentimentalists used to think that the war would sober 
the American people into being content with their lives at home. Some 
Nonsense. ‘The 
change has to start within. Contentment, like charity, begins on th 
lee-side of the doormat The onh 


from ennui and fear 1s to get inter 


fanatics think that legislative prohibition will do it 
possible solution for this wild flight 


‘ ted in your hore to develoy it 


resource and your 

[ the present moment man 
ft people are worrying about Bol T O 
heviem or, rather, worrving lest 


we have a repetition here in Amer 
ica of the slaughter and pillage 
that accompanied the establishment 
of Bolshevism in Russia Theo 
retically there are some excellent 
ideas in the Bolshevist program 
there are also some terrible evils 
The great weakness with the Rus 
ian program | that the ideals can 
not tx put int »> the working without 
the evil One of these evils is the 
utter abolition of the home an 
property The Bolshevist constitu 
tion couldn’t last ten minutes in a 
country where the people own thei: 
own homes Bolshevism is a re 
ligion of tenants The man who 
owns his own home, who works in 
his own garden and reaps the fruit 
of decent labor has no desire to 
overthrow those in authority or take 
from his neighbor the good thing 


he has acquired through vears of 
work Authority preserves proy 
erty Own vour own home, plan 


our own garden, pay your share 


of the taxes, take vour part in the 


A Wood where no man dwells, 
It is a holy place 

Enisled with sleeping boughs 
That lean out into space; 


A Desert without Man 
| Is full of dreams, is far 
| Much like the magic face can find in America—homes 
Of an untravelled star; 


A Meadow lush with grass 
Is rich with little joys 

Where thighed grasshoppers leap 
Like elves or playing boys; 


But. O this Wood or Stone 
Is chill with alien cold, 
Too long built to be new, 
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YOU AFRAID TO BE ALONEPr 


your capacities are, they say. Get to know yourself. See what you 
can do. Before you know it you'll discover a hobby or a taste for this 
or that which will satisfy you thoroughly. The old mad flight from 
ennui will cease. You'll no longer be afraid to be alone. 

Contentment breeds on activity. Activity clears the mind, just as 
water purifies itself by moving. The stagnant mind is the discontented 
mind. Seven successive stagnant nights after labor will eventually 
make a man afraid to be alone with himself. 


6 ye activities of a contented man may be legion. His family 
suffice for him. And in the majority of cases he pursues a hobby 
or some creative or cultural interest. Books furnish one, music another, 
collecting a third—these three are the great trinity of contentment. 

Can you imagine Charles M. Schwab being bored with himself? 
Charlie Schwab is one of the best amateur organists in America. So 
is John Wanamaker, and the dream of John Wanamaker’s life is to 
give an organ concert. I could fill this page with the names of promi- 
nent Americans who are accomplished amateur musicians—men of 
huge interests and great responsibilities who find in music an untiring 
solace and amusement. 

One bright light on the horizon is the return of music as a family 
custom. Mr. George Eastman, of kodak fame, maintains an orchestra 
in his house, and there are hundreds of families this land over who are 
discovering enough musical talent in their own family circle to furnish 

homemade musicales. For those 
who cannot play or sing, there are 
’ the player-piano and the talking 
machine. Really, when you come 
to think of it, the American people 


es should lead the world as music- 
LEI 


lovers, so great are their advantages 
in their own homes. 

With the library facilities at the 
command of all, it is also a marvel 
that the American people are not 
the best read in the world. But 
reading takes time and thought, it 
requires a certain sense of ease. It 
can breed contentment only after 
one has become initiated into that 
noble company of those to whom 
books are friends. And yet, it is 
amazing the number of houses one 
of 
well-to-do folk who own motor 
cars and wear smart clothes—where 
books are not to be found and read- 
ing is as a lost art. 

The collecting hobby needs no 
bush. The custom is growing. Each 
day brings to House & GARDEN 
evidences of the spreading interest 
in collecting antiques and curios. 
That way lies contentment. For 
the collector must necessarily be a 
student of his subject—and once 
one begins to study a subject ennui 
flies out the window. 


community life—and Bolshevism Yet too new to be old... . 

will fade like a bad dream at dawn Ne’ these three breeders of 
The solution of any Bolshevil | hate a vacant house contentment — music, books 

tendencies that may be haunting th and collecting—are cultural mat- 


American people is found in 
excellent “Own Your Own Hom 


movement 


ND having acquired your o 


home, what Be content with Where small mice squeak and flash 


il 
Contentment is not a stifling 

uniution. a refuge of lazy minds 
Philosophers in all ages have dis 
covered it to be the touchstone of 
life Marcus Aurelius and old 
Solomon both arrived at this con 
clusion after the discipline of bitter 


experience. Start in and see what 


With its long reach of stair: 
"Tis such a place that none 
Do wish to tarry there 


Along each dusty shelf 
And Silence shrinks, afraid, 
Because it hears itself! 


HARRY KEMP 


ters. One does not make money by 
them; in fact, the less commercial 
they are, the more happiness one 
can derive from them. They re 
quire activity to maintain, but it is 
a different sort of activity with 
which one drives through the ordi- 
nary day’s work. Therein lies their 
power of attraction for busy men 
and women and the peculiar sooth- 
ing tendency they have on the mind. 
Each man should have at least one 
interest about his home to which he 
is ardently devoted and whose ben- 
efits cannot be calculated in cash. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL 


lt is becoming more and more the cus- 
tom, in homes of good taste, to treat 
bookshelves as an architectural feature, 
and, by letting the shelves into the wall, 
make them form part of the architec 
tural background of the room. The 














BOOKCASE 


wood used in this library is butternut 
in a warm, rich brown. A chair uphol- 
stered in a brilliant English chintz gives 
color variety to the ensemble. From 
the New York residence of F. F. Palmer, 
Esa Delano & Aldrich, architects 
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An ivory relief of a joust- 

ing scene, illustrating 

French workmanship of 
the 14th Century 





ivy ows THRONES and FLEPHANTS 
Exan if of an Ancient Carving Art, from Combs and French Fans 
to Cabinets of Nippon and Chinese Screen 


GARDNER TEAL! 













SOLD. silver. ivorv—h nseparable th spoken who thinks first of the commerce of the 
( , Congo, or the horrors narrated by Conrad, of 
Barnum’s prowess with Jumbo? Ah no, dear 
Reader, you and I have but to hear it whis 
pered and lo! King Solomon’s throne of ivory, 
with its six steps flanked by the carved lions, 
the tribute of King Hezekiah to the Assyrians 
of couches of ivory—Shinni piri, they called it, 
“Elephant’s teeth,”’—hard teeth indeed for the 
King of Judah to 
pull! And did not 
the Prophets Ezekial 
and Amos tell of 
“benches of ivory 
brought out of the 
Isles of Chitttm?” I 
suppose the “ivory 
palaces” of the 45th 
Psalm meant ward- 
robes, but as long is 
one isn’t sure of it, 
it is comfortable and 
amazing to cling to 


elit pon u it least the most of us, th 
lit to rece our initial co ption of 
vold and silver in other than immediate mental 


| 
‘ 
tert ol the coinage of the realm Ala tl 


vught instant! to 

r thought the glorn 
sunlight, th 

Is of fair prin 

the akill of 

Saint Eligius, the 
craft of Benvenuto 
Cellini, the bracelet 
of Helen of ‘Troy; or 


that the mention of The leaves of this 


early 19th Century 


ib ¢ Of the Louis 


silver would first XVI period, an ivory 





ke for us mem fan decorated wit] Chinese fan are entire- the palace and to 
wies of purling ‘éniature painting ly of ivory carved contemplate the 
ims, moonlight | vemarkable beauty with lace-like delicacy enormous wardrobe 
m the jasmine ; it might have held, 
flowers, a cup from Upper center) The a fvory one far outrivalling 
. . graier or rasp an by 2 = I at f Potsd: ! 
Delhi, the Ardagh ther spe te at ie owned by Marie An- tha 0 sdam.— 
Brooch,thatof Tara! teresting 18th Cen toinette. Courtesy : When I have vis- 
Rut ivory magi tury inos , irving Metropolitan Museum ited the collections 
rd! When it is , in the British Mu- 
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Intricately carved and busy little ind then there is a comb with both coarse and fine teeth, the The cardcase carved by a Chinese 
figures form the high relief of a decorative design consisting of scenes from the life of Joseph. workman of the late 18th Century 
19h Century Chinese brush holder It is Italian work of the 14th Century brings out the ivory’s full beauty 
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Not all the ivories show carving in relief 

The cabinet above is elaborately inlaid with 

a variety of bird, butterfly and flower de 
signs. Japanese, of the 19th Century 


seum I have flattened my nose against a cer- 
tain case there that contains two inlaid daggers 
ornamented with ivory that date from the time 
)§ Moses. Moses and those days thirty-seven 
hundred years dgo—how much more real they 
seem when I am looking at daggers! If old 
Lord Chesterfield were here in the flesh, instead 
of in the spirit, on my library shelf there suit- 
ably bound by Riviere, I would not give a fig 
for the scorn he might heap upon my way of 
thinking, should he repeat the paragraph pom- 
pously indited to his helpless son, which runs 
“I do by no means advise you to throw away 
time in ransacking, like a duil antiquarian, the 
minute and unimportant parts of remote and 
fabulous times.” I hope you too, dear Reader, 
will be on my side. As gentle suasion, if that 
be necessary, I shall add Lord Chesterfield’s 
parting dart anent the matter, “Let blockheads 
read what blockheads wrote!” I am sure we 
are one against the old gentleman. I don’t 
suppose nature graced him with enough humor 
to anticipate the time when he himself would 
come to seem to all of us as much part and 
parcel of remote and fabulous times as Cheops 
or Moses. 





The back view of a Chinese ivory screen of the Ch’ien Lung period, 
1736-1796, shows six relief panels each with a different design. 
figure of the ivory itself is clearly shown 
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Mary Magdalene as a French carver 
of the early 16th Century represented 
her in an ivory figurine 
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An ivory knight of the chessboard. He is of 
English workmanship, from the 13th Century 


The 
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Bone “ivory” 
forks for the needleworker 


marking wheels and pricking 

Both of these 

are of American make and date from the 
late 18th and early 19th Centuries 


On a rainy day like this I like to bring 
forth my few ivory treasures and feel that the 
moisture in the air is good for them. True it 
is that there are no ivory palaces, or thrones 
and sceptres of ivory such as Tarquin was 
forced to hand over to Lars Porcenna; would 
that there were! Would that I might touch 
might own, the very rod wherewith the grave 
senator of ancient Rome, Marcus Paperius, 
smote the Gaul who, marveling that the sena- 
tors sat unmoved in disconcerting dignity when 
their victorious enemy burst into the Capitol, 
touched the beard of the noble sire to see if he 
were alive. I may even confess that whenever 
I re-read the Jliad I shall be sure to pause at 
once part and give furtive wish that I might 
have one of the worn check-pieces there de- 
scribed. Perhaps you remember the lines— 

“As when some Carianor Mzonian maid 

With crimson dye the ivory stains, designed 

To be a check-piece of a warrior’s steed: 

3y many a valiant horseman coveted, 
As in a house it lies, a monarch’s boast 
The horse adorning, and the horseman’s pride.” 


But I cannot hope for any such luck. I 
(Continued on page 62) 
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The front view of the same screen is more pretentious, depicting what 
may be interpreted as some of the ways in which one amuses oneself 
at a Chinese week-end party in the country 










AMERICAN SCULPTURE FOR 
An Intant Art Horth ] 


PEYTON BOSWEI 


monarch | le hor 1 Fran | had 
their ce mitant riods ot rt « pment 
auch | ! \ ric Tit tT iV ci LiteT 
The epocl ot sox | nal ‘ 
ces idence nad ece on povert vere cl 
acterized | period ol overt i! rt And 
now core Amer \\ itl ( na al qaream 
of the past d at the threshold of an era ol 
industrial agwrandisement ad trade « nsion 
of which she herself never dr 

Csrecial culoture j loubted } a its origin 
in the retigiou Instinct ind nnat ove ol 


beaut ol thre new ! HT I ‘ But il t} 


1 Gai Aqua 


nan hows the freedom o 





Crauherte 





planing,” by Rena Tucker Kohl 
interpretation 
haracteristi i our American earden sculp are immed.atel, 
is intended 
garden pool der is in the Rockefeller gardens at Po- 
ged to spray 


ture It stands 20” high and 
for a basin founta.n or a small 
vhere the ater ¢ he a 

‘ t the figure Courtesy 
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A fountain, by Mrs 
Harry Payne Whit- 
ney, designed for ax 
American garden. 
Courtesy of the 
Whitney Studio 


In the cleft of a rock garden you discover 
a young Pan piping away. The gray stones 

l mimated and the rock 
plants vitalized. This figure by Janet Scud- 


antico Hills and shows the proper placing 
the Milch for such work secluded and surprising as 
you come upon it 














Silhouetted aganst the sky 
and surmounting the garden 
pool stands young Diana, a 
clear-cut gem of garden statu- 
ary. It is by Janet Scudder 
and is found in the garden of 
John Long Severance, Esq., at 
Cleveland, Ohio. Courtesy of 
Gorham Gallery 


“Girl and Fish,” a garden fig- 
ure of happy interpretation, 
could find a place in a garden 
pool sprayed as a fountain 
base or in a stream of rushing 
water. Harriet Whitney Frish- 
muth, sculptor. Courtesy of 
Gorham Gallery 
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The sundial offers a wide and 
varied field of interpretation 
This figure, “The Fruit Bear 
er,” by Edward MéCartan, has 
found a sunny spot in the gar 
den of Mrs. Harold I. Pratt, 
at Glen Cove, L. I. Courtesy 
of Gorham Gallery 


These figures—Morning, Noon 
and Night—support the table 
of this sundial in the garden . 
of John Long Severance, Esq., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Harriet 
Whitney Frishmuth was the 
sculptor. Courtesy of Gor- 
ham Gallery 
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Golden pheatants on a cream ground, to say nothing of the many other colors in the design, key up the color note afforded by the cretonne cur- 

tains, valance and upholstery. Pull curtains of old yellow are used in place of shades. Light putty walls, mahogany furniture, putty brown rug. 

The mahogany table is priced at $92, and a bookcase to match at $82. Ladder-back mahogany arm chair, upholstered seat, $34. A wing chair 

imilar to the one shown is $95 and $100; 4344 yards of velour will reupholster it. Overstuffed chairs in pheasant cretonne, backs in dark putty 
ir. Plack lampshades decorated in color, and notes of brilliant rose, purple and green in the corner cabinet 


URNISHING the ROOM from CRETONNE 
With the Wide Variety of Colors and Designs in Which It Can Now Be Obtained, One Can First 
Select the Cretonne and Then Furnish the Room Around It 


ETHEL DAVIS SEAI 


| S there invthing i that < } vccomplish needlepoint designs is to be had for a paltry choosing the cretonne first and then fitting the 
wh sh t pace so two or three dollars a yard! room to it? For here is a game that is worth 
mail ‘ rd ol é t You see it And what can compare with the adaptability of the gods. 
dangling from count most prosaic of cretonne! Time was when its kingdom was After the material is chosen, just enoug 
rpet-stripped ash ciate n the bedroom, or, at most, in the breakfast should be bought to use for the leading featur 
waxes rosy, or is ft wil t bird or living room of the summer cottage; but in say the curtains, for it is likely that they will 
You see it be ul rv quit ese days of modern ingenuity of manufacture be of the cretonne.. In this way you are not 
il shop \ ow, and the gorgeous blending nd design, there is no room into which it may limited beforehand by too much of any on 
of colors to the heart o uu musk ot fit with suitability and dignity, simply by thing. You must have absolute control of your 
S ly posse on « ich cI ne would be varving the character of the design, the finish growing scheme, allowing it to de velop by de- 
ne-tenths of the law of | decoration, of texture, the weave, and the method of mak- grees; then later if you find that you want 
d juggling awhile with 1 tempt sug ng up the material chair or a sofa upholstered to match the cur 
gestion set in your path by t \ hoy tains, a pillow covered with the same cretonne 
keeper and the crafty writer for magazines, yo Fitting the Room to the Cretorne laid in a certain place, you will be able to buy 
tentatively inquire the price by t vard, only But there is another delight found in cre the additional quantity. 
to find that temptatior come cheap now days tonne beside those we have ilready conceded In building a room scheme around cretonne 
d that cretonne combining all quality of | If just the right piece is sought diligently, it the fundamentals should be given first atten- 
the old uncut velvets and t harm of th vill fit in any room. True, but how about tion. Possibly the material has a light back- 
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The pheasant cretonne shows peacock green, 
vellow green, mulberry, rose, peacock blue, 
gold, magenta, purple and black on a gray- 
ish cream ground. 31” wide, $2.65 a yard 


round, no matter how well this be covered: 
or perhaps the lightest tone is evident in some 
of the flowers or the birds. This tone should 

reproduced as accurately as possible in the 
sackground of the room, the walls. Some 
harming light-toned neutral papers can be 
ad now, since the neutrally light wall treat- 
ment has been found to be so eminently satis 
tactorv : heavy two-toned effects, stipple tones, 
lusterous grasscloths. These used, of course, 
without a border or other decoration. Or the 
walls may be hung with a fine linen canvas, 
lightly paneled with narrow wood molding, 
and the whole painted with a good flat oil paint. 


The Trim and Floors 


[he woodwork should duplicate the light 
tone of the walls in the case of the latter treat 
ment, since the narrow molding must match 
both the wall tint and the woodwork. More 
leeway is found with the papered walls, for, 
while the room woodwork should still be 
painted a light color, it may be any one of the 
varying tones of ivory, or slightly light- 
er or darker than the tone of the walls. 

Floors have a way of jumping up 
and hitting you in the face, if they 
are not kept strictly under the feet by 
the use of a properly subdued floor 
covering; and especially in the case of 
: room developed in a figured materi- 
al, the floor treatment should show 
little design. The two-toned Wilton 
rugs or the all-over carpets are best 
for those who wish to keep within a 
certain expenditure, and this choice is 
in such good taste that it is never open 
to question. I should say that one of 
the deepest colors in the cretonne 
hould be duplicated as nearly as pos- 

le for the rug or carpet—one of 
the foliage or woodsy tones. 

And after this moderation in the 

ckground, such actual squeals of joy 
n the smaller color notes! These are 
fun . . . And you will find that 
you may be most daring! A brilliant 


The desk matches the long table 

on the opposite page; it is priced 

it $100. Bench chromewald brown 

the color of American walnut, up 

holstered in the pheasan’ design 
hintz: S24 
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The sofa is particularly desirable 

for the small home. 64” long over- 

all, 34” deep. Hair and down 

stuffed, chintz upholstered in va- 

riety, 3102. Mahogany drop-lea! 
table, $24 


lampshade, a jar of burning orange 
a teapot of kochi red lined with vel- 
low 


A Room that Grew from Cretonne 


I am reminded of a room of my ac- 
quaintance that so grew from cretonne: 
a linen black-grounded, with small 
weird trumpet flowers of brightest 
cerise on King’s blue stems. ‘The wall 
tone was found in a tiny bud nearly 
putty color, and which had, interest 
ingly enough, turquoise stems, fur 
nishing opportunity for some rapturous 
accents of this hue, which is so d 
lightful with just the right tone of 
rose red. 

Well, the walls were of putty oat- 
meal paper, plain and unbordered;: 
the woodwork was white. On the dull 
brown floor there were laid small blue 
rugs reproducing the blue tones in the 

(Continued on page 69) 
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FOR THE GARDEN 
OR TERRACE 





tdoor furnishings 
ma he purchased through 
House & Garpen Shoop 


ping Service, 19 West 44th 


Street, New York ( 





A flower-shaped bird bath 

has a pedestal of synthetic 

stone. Pedestal, 31” high, 

: $20. Bowl, 18” in diam- 
eter, 3” high, $8 





l 


This bath i manntactured 
stone nigh and ; 


wide mre at s<V 


A garden jar of geometri For a formal garden comes 

cal design in terra cotta or this jar, 18” high. In terra 

manufactured stone comes cotta, $20; in manufactured 
at $16 stone, 516 


At the end of the 
garden walk, hid- 
den away in a 
shadowy corner, it 
is a joy to find a 
garden bench. No 
garden is complete 
without some such 
furniture 
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For tea on the lawn or terrace there comes weather proof 

iron furniture painted in gray and white. A set of four 

chairs, two straight and two with arms, and the table, come 
complete at $47 
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A sundial or gazing globe can be A wall fountain of synthetic The dolphin fountain has a pedes- 
placed on this pedestal, 36” high stone, comes complete at $28. tal 36” high and a bowl 23” wide 
Globe 12” in diameter. Pedestal 33” high, with a grotesque and 17” projection. In manu- 


with globe, $25; with sundial, $15 dolphin figure factured stone, it comes for $30 


A well-proportioned gar 
den bench oy excellent de- 
sign comes in manufac- 


zured stone. 5 long, 
$37.50 
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The broad and substantial D1 olonia 
Aandi ar Biome - Saullo ” ; = A mouse color rug with a hint of purple to 
i eee eee oe ee give it life is on the light oak waxed floor 
lepboorded + ee gee olan of the living room, from which the stairs 
cull tet ank ne of ascend directly. French gray walls with 
fone Sy th epee 1? eel be trim a slightly darker tone of the same 
ot. as ae mene ee color, stair treads matching the floor. The 
ch ie wel totes cee ae ne risers, posts and balusters are French gray 





and the handrail is finished in dark mahogany 
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Two tones of 
French gray are 
in the living 
room panels, the 
darker one in the 
stiles. The cor- 
mice is a very 
light gray which 
almost matches 
the ceiling. Over 
the mantel is a 
panel of plaster 
framed in wood 
which extends to 
the ceiling. At 
the right of the 
picture is the 
entrance to the 
vestibule 
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The glassed in porch serves as a winter sunroom 
where potted plants bloom through the cold 
weather. Above it is a sleeping porch for sum- 
mer use. The woods and hill to the north act 
as good protectors from cold winds. The view 
shown here is of the southwest exposure 
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The RESIDENCE of 
ROBERT L. WOOD, Esq. 





CHESTNUT HILL, PA. 


JOHN GRAHAM, Jr., Architect 





At the rear is the entrance 
with its two white painted 
benches, knocker and old * 
black iron hanging lantern. 
This entrance opens into 
the vestibule which in turn 
connects directly with the 
living room shown opposite 


At the east end of the red 
brick paved terrace is the 
breakfast porch with its 
pergola roof. Here and on 
the supporting pillars grow 
climbing vines. A line of 
stepping stones leads from 
the end of the terrace 
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There is little waste space ' ; or ——ta [- an. ee See ae Two bathrooms and four 
in the house, considerable  tepaees | t chambers are on the sec- 
cleverness having been 19 eat fo = H ond floor, besides the ser- 
shown in the utilization of } Ya -—__iij Rig vants’ quarters. A  fire- 
. Cannes tne Rao ri aad } -j ‘ld 4 
the corners and angles. As 4 {> place in = children’s room 
is fitting in a house of this is a welcome feature on 
architectural style, the pian ‘ wintry nights. A straight 
shows open rooms without i Zz ———————————— ee i lengthwise hallway serves 
st , i Te ae aT 0 
suggestion of restriction Ke om METAR ma” all the rooms 
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A ighting is on 
| most impor 
t tthnings we have 
think of th 
vith reference to 
( 0 ve result 
ind on account ol 
physical comfort 
ind convenien 
The lighting 
(which means both 
the light and the 
light fixtures) may 
either make or mar 
For a drawing room, a the effect of a room, 


two-light biack and silver even when its deco 
bracket, $30 rative appointment 

is in other respects 

impeccable Che task of arranging and light 
ing a room is comparable to composing a pi 
ture with its due disposition ot light and 


shadow a delicate task de manding discretion, 
And yet, despite the vital importance of sat 
isfactory artificial 


lighting, there are many 
g y 
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INCANDESCENCE 


se of Varied Lighting Fixtures 


Their Placing in the Room and Shading 


EBERLEIN and ABBOI 


to be ignored in 
inverse ratio to its importance, of course with 
deplorable results. Delicate as the task may 
be, nevertheless bad lighting (again we include 
both the light and the fixtures) is quite inex- 
cusable. The remedy is merely the use of plain, 
What to do and what 
not to do can be settled by a few simple prin- 
ciples that any one blessed with ordinary in- 
telligence can apply. 

The whole subject falls naturally into two 
divisions: 


households where it seems 


native common-sense. 


(1) fixed lighting, whose arrangement con- 
stitutes a part of the fixed decorations and is 
architectural rather than otherwise, although a 
proper connection must be observed between 
lighting fixtures and furniture, just as a like 
consistency must be maintained between the 
furnishings and their architectural background; 

(2) portable lighting, which belongs wholly 
in the realm of furnishing. 

The former is largely determined by the 
architectural character of the background, first 
as regards pattern, material and scale of the 
equipment; second, as regards the placement of 


ik 
* 
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Cae 


lighting appliances. The latter admits of 
almost unlimited latitude in placement, in the 
selection of divers types of appliance, and in the 
choice of illuminating media. 

Whether the lights be fixed or portable, cer- 
tain general principles obtain. Under ordinary 
circumstances, a 
blazing glare is 
painful to the 
eyes, as well as 
ugly, and is dis- 
astrous to the 
aspect of any 
room, even though 
it be well fur- 
nished, unless the 
furnishing has 
been theatrically 
calculated to be 
viewed only in a 
glare. A number 


Empire glass and 
gilt brass form this 
candelabra . 
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The use of tall wrought iron candelabra is shown in this apartment where the contour of the candelabra and their colors—polychrome and gilt— 
W. Lawrence Bottomley, architect 


are in period harmony with the old chests and background of the room 
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Late 17th 

Century 

chandelier in 
stair well 


Georgian dull 
silver, electric 
bracket. 
$15.50 each 


of dim or subdued lights, therefore, will be in- 
finitely preferable to one or two powerful glar- 
ing lights. The diffused glow from the more 
numerous and mellower lights is vastly more 
comfortable to the eye and more kindly to the 
furnishings. In the next place, it is both un- 
reasonable and uncomfortable either to have 
one or two blazing illuminations in proximity 
to the ceiling or to have a number of less vig- 
orous luminaries lighting the upper part of the 
room and leaving the lower in gloom. 


Indirect Lighting 

Likewise, the various methods of indirect 
lighting, although purposely devised to elim- 
inate glare and to secure diffusion, which they 
often do admirably, nevertheless as a rule throw 
most of the light on the ceiling. This does very 
well for public places but is often objectionable 
in a house. It is not necessary, nor in many 
cases would it be desirable, to have the arti- 
ficial light fall from precisely the same quarter 
as the light by day, but it is highly desirable 
to have the light at night coming from approxi- 
mately the same level as the daylight, and®to 
illuminate, not the ceiling, but the region of the 
room humanly inhabited. 

In the third place, the quality and intensity 
of the artificial light must also be taken into 
account. It should not be harsh nor sharp in 
effect nor of such intensity as to distort the 
relative values of illumination and shadow. 







A six-light electric 

chandelier, of dull 

silver, Georgian 

design, is priced at 

$60. Silk shades 
are extra 


A six-light black 

and silver chande- 

lier with delicate 

crystal prisms is 

suitable for a hall. 
$110 


ing chandelier 
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Crystal hang- 








used ina stair 
well 













Antique silver 

and gold 

bracket of old 
design. $70 
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And here be it noted with emphasis that the 
effect of shadows must be considered as well as 
the effect of light. It is illogical to think of 
one without the other. To revert again to the 
simile of light and shadow in a picture, a due 
relation must be observed between the two, else 
the eye is offended and wearied. Shadows 
softened and modulated are restful and add 
interest; shadows universally hard and sharp- 
cut, as though with a knife, repel and weary. 
Likewise, remember that the quality of the light 
has everything to do with the quality of the 
shadows. Above all, the color of the rays must 
not be of a character to falsify or kill the colors 
in the furnishing. Mellowness is the chiefest 
desideratum in domestic lighting, save in kitch- 
ens, bath and dressing-rooms, or in such ex- 
ceptional cases as ball rooms upon occasion of 
large and somewhat formal gatherings, when 
brilliancy is not only quite permissible but 
desirable. 


The Nature of Iluminants 


The illuminants to be considered upon 
grounds of decorative desirability or expedience 
are candles, oil, gas and electricity. The 
physical facts and the possible methods of em- 
ploying each are stated without special ad- 
vocacy; responsibility of selection rests with 
the reader. 

Of these four illuminants, the first most 

(Continued on page 72) 
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IN THE 


GARDENS OF 
MISS ROSINA 


HOYT 


SOUTHAMPTON, 


LONG ISLAND 


FERRUCCIO VITALE, 


Lands ape fri hitect 








Between tubbed hy- 

drangeas steps lead up 

from the lawn to the 

vine shaded coolness of 
the pergola 
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7 AST and West meet in Japan, old national 
traditions and the latest Occidental ideas 
are found side by side, for the Japanese have 
endeavored to hold fast all that was good and 
especially well suited to their needs in the old 
order and to assimilate and develop all that 
seemed desirable in Western civilization. No- 
where is this more clearly evident than in the 
homes of some of Japan’s representative men, 
which are, in the main, true to the Japanese 
style, while such conveniences as electric light 
gas and modern plumbing have been intro- 
duced and certain rooms have been furnished 
in the European style for the reception of 
foreigners. 

An especially good example is the residence 
of Baron Sumitomo at Osaka, for it is not only 
one of the finest homes 
in Japan but is also one 
of the most up-to-date. 


A Residence at Osaka 


It stands in a beauti- 
ful garden twenty acres 
in extent and forms an 
harmonious part of in- 
numerable charming 
landscapes. Though the 
house is large, having an 
area of 28,800 square 
feet, it blends perfectly 
with the garden, for it is 
composed of a number of 
semi-detached pavilions 
arranged on an irregular 
plan so that only pictur- 
esque bits of the house 
are seen at a time among 
the trees. The garden 
interlocks with the house, 
forming small gardens 
between the pavilions 
and providing pleasant 
views from all the rooms. 

The exterior is purely 
Japanese in architecture 





JAPANE 


Interiors Decorated and Furnished in the European Manner in 


SE 


romantic landscape. 


HOMES OF 


Ilouses of Traditional Japanese Architecture 


EUGENE CLUTE 


and the greater part of the interior is in the 
Japanese style. In the native portion of the 
house the partitions are formed of sliding 
screens or fusuma. Other sliding screens, shojt, 
covered with translucent paper, serve instead 
of windows. The floors are covered with thick 
mats, or tatami, and there is no furniture in 
the European sense of the word. 

The contrast between the Japanese portion 
of the house and the section devoted to the 
reception of foreigners is startling. Here the 
ceilings are high, the woodwork, furniture and 
all the details of decoration are so thoroughly 
Occidental that it is difficult to believe that 
half the world lies between these rooms. It is 
only necessary, however, for the visitor to part 
the lace curtains and look out upon the garden 





The architecture of Baron Sumitomo’s home at Kyoto is in perfect harmony with the 
The exterior is typically Japanese, though several of the rooms are 
furnished in the European manner. 


TODAY 


Yutaka Hidaka, architect 
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to realize that he is in Japan, beyond question, 

The lace curtains and the plate glass of the 
windows are, by the way, the only things in the 
drawing-room of this house that were imported. 
The woodwork and furniture of teak wood in a 
medium brown finish, the silk wall covering 


. that shows a small diamond pattern in tan and 


blue-gray, the chair covering, the hand-tufted 
rugs patterned in tan and dull old rose, the 
silken hangings draped at the windows, and 
the electric lighting fixtures in antique silver 
finish, were not only designed by the Japanese 
architect of the building, Yutaka Hidaka, but 
were made by Japanese artisans in Japan. In 
the dining room the woodwork and furniture 
are of teak wood in a rich dark brown finish, 
the walls are covered wit}: a gray-green silk 
material, the chairs are 
upholstered in brown 
leather and there are 
brown silk draperies at 
the windows, 


? 


Lighting and Heating 

There is a glass-en- 
closed verandah, fur- 
nished with chairs, set- 
tees and small tables, all 
in the latest European 
style. Not only is the 
whole house supplied 
with electric light, gas, 
water and modern plumb- 
ing, but it has an indi- 
rect steam heating sys- 
tem. Before passing over 
the steam coils, the air 
is washed with a water 
spray to remove dust and 
other impurities. In the 
summer the air circulated 
by the ventilating system 
passes over ice to cool it. 
Baron Sumitomo also has 
interesting residences in 
Tokyo and Kyoto. 


Pig, alia 
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A house that is European both inside and out (at the left of the 
picture) has been built on Baron Sumitomo’s Tokyo estate. Yutaka 
Hidaka, architect 


Close incorporation with the gardens has been achieved by arranging 
the semi-detached pavilions of the Osaka residence on a somewhat 
irregular plan 
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Apparently 
but really 
throughout 


imerwan aril 
Japanese made and de 
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While thn 


Europeans in the 


problem of receiving 


manner to which 
and at the 
time retaining purely Japanese sur 
the life of the family 
was solved in the residence at Osaka 
by furnishing and decorating certain 
the European manner, a 
quite different method has been fol 
lowed at the Tokvo estate There 
two separate and distinct houses have 
been built, on purely Japane se and 


they are accustomed Sarr 


roundings for 


rooms if 


the other Europ an, insick and out. 


Im th 


rooms 


several 
the 
European manner in a building that, 
theugh typically Japanese, is of 
entirely 


house at Kyoto 


have been furnished in 
an 
different character from the 
Osaka. With a keen ap 
preciation of the relation that should 
exist between architectural design 
and the character of the landscape, 
the architect has produced in this in 


house at 


stance a picturesque exterior, with 


wide projecting rustic 
work and rough plaster walls that 
harmonize with the romanti 
and the mountains in the 


ground 


caves, stone 
garden 


back 


Ihe decorative treatment of the re 
ception-room less 
than in the 
in keeping with the 


character of the building. It 


ior 
this 
and is 


foreigners 1s 
formal in house 
others 
shows 
features of Japanese design united 
skilfully 
pean 


with the dominating Euro 
forms in both the wall treat 
ment and furnishings 


A Tokyo Residence 


residence of 


The 


tomo in 


Kanichi Sumi 
lokvo seems modest when 
compared with the handsome estates 
of his father Baron Sumitomo. It is 
nevertheless, a charming house and it 
shows a remarkably successful blend 
ing of Japanese and Occidental 
ick as 


Standing in a garden that is at 


orator 


raft 


igned 





The drawing room for foreigners in the Sumitomo 
European house at Tokyo 


The drawing room in the residence of Baron Sumitomo at Osaka 
represents the latest phase of Occidental interior decoration in Japan 
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Modern European style in which Japa- 


nese 
this 
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{ portion of the main salon in the home of Baron Mitsui in Tokyo. 
While the wall treatment is Japanese, the furniture is European style 


details are evident 
room in the 


characterizes 
Kyoto residence 


once simple and pleasing, this house 
looks almost as though it might be 
in a residential suburb of an Ameri- 
can city. In the second story there is 
what appears from the outside to be 
a glass-enclosed sun-parlor, but is, 
in fact, a large living-room in the 
Japanese style. The reception-room 
in foreign style is in the lower story. 
It is a typical American Arts-and- 
Crafts interior, though everything in 
the room was designed and made in 
Japan. 

While all of these houses were de- 
signed and decorated by the same 
architect, Mr. Hidaka, they show a 
variety of treatment that gives evi- 
dence of careful study in each. in- 
stance and of the logical development 
of the designs from the conditions 
and requirements met with. 

The rooms described represent the 
latest phase of Occidental decoration 
in Japan, for none of them is older 
than three years and those in Baron 
Sumitomo’s house at Osaka have just 
been completed. They are very much 
like their European and American 
rooms and in this respect they differ 
widely from rooms furnished less 
than a decade ago. 


Baron Mitsui’s Home 

Good examples of the latter period 
are in the home of Baron Mitsui at 
Tokyo, where in every case the in- 
terior architecture is essentially Jap- 
anese, while the furniture and fur- 
nishings are of the European type. 

The large salon has walls com- 
posed of sliding screens painted in 
landscapes such as are frequently 
found in Japanese houses. Daylight 
is admitted through the translucent 
paper that covers typical shoji. Over 
the wide opening between the two 
sections of the room is the usual type 
of grille or ramma. 

The chief feature of the wall treat- 
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An example of the East adapied to the 

requirements of the West. The entrance 

hall in the New York home of Dr. Jokichi 
Takam-ne 


offer them, were but poor substitutes for 
chairs, - At first temporary and makeshift 
means were adopted to relieve the situation. 
Carpets, probably obtained from a foreign ship, 
were laid over the tatami. Chairs from the 
salon of a ship that happened to be in port 
were bought in some instances. A little later 
furniture was imported, but until very recently 
the wall treatment was always Japanese. 

It is an open question whether the latest 
practice of exactly following European styles is 
as desirable as an effort to create a style in 
which the practical features of European fur 
niture are combined with Japanese design 
characteristics. 

A notable achievement in this direction is 
seen in the home of Dr. Jokichi Takamine on 
Riverside Drive in New York City. There 
historic Japanese decorative styles have been 
adapted to the requirements of the Occidental 
manner of living. ‘The walls and ceilings are 
richly decorated purely in the Japanese style. 
Antique Chinese rugs of great beauty cover the 
floors. The furniture has been given a purely 
Japanese design character that brings it into 
harmony with the wall treatment 





- alas = The second story sun 
i parlor in the Kanichi 
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Sumitomo residence in 
Tokyo is really a Japa- 
nese living toom 


(Right) Old Japanese 
in every respect except 
the electric lighting fix- 
ture. In the home of 
BaronSumitomo,Tokyo 




















The Phoenix Temple at 
Uji is shown with gold- 
leaf background on the 
walls. Dr. Takamine’s 
New York drawing room 





ment is the pair of. recesses known as the 
tokonoma and the chigai-dana. 

In order to harmonize the furniture with this 
environment Japanese lines were introduced in- 
to the designs. ‘The electric fixtures received 
the same treatment and the floor was covered 
with large rugs in a simple large-scale pattern. 

In the reception-room a similar combination 
of styles is found, but the walls and ceiling, 
while Japanese in detail, have an appearance 
of permanence and solidity that is foreign. 
The wall treatment of the dining room ap- 
proaches the European type to some degree, 
while the furniture is European in character. 

The blending of native and foreign styles in 
these rooms is probably due quite as much to a 
desire to retain so far as possible the national 
character as it is to the fact that this phase was 
in the natural order of development. 

Practically ever since Japan opened her ports 
to the rest of the world, the problem of enter- 
taining Europeans and Americans in a suitable 
manner has been up for solution. 

It was soon found that boot-heels damaged 
the mats or tatami that were intended to with- 
stand the impact of nothing more harsh than 
the cloth tabi worn by the Japanese. Then, 
too, the guests were not used to sitting on their 
heels in the Japanese manner, and the cushions, 
which were all that their hosts were able to 








Wistaria growing without 
let or hindrance softens the 
lines of the formal columns 
md late in May fills the 
air with the fragrance of 
its blossom 1 rolling 
screen closes this opening 
when desired 


The house is simple and 
without architectural pre 
tensions, but interesting by 
reason of its English Gothic 
influence and the touch of 
Venetian marble in the 
Chinaney The sleeping 
porch arches reproduce a 
theme from Lincoln Ca 
thedral 
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A wide doorway connects the 
sleeping porch with this child’s 
room, permitting the bed to be 
rolled from one to the other ac- 
cording as the weather is favor- 
able or otherwise. The furni- 
ture throughout is simple and 
interchangeable 


The SLEEPING 
PORCH in the 
RESIDENCE 
AF, 
EUGENE 
RODMAN 
SHIPPEN, Esq. 


DETROIT, 
MICHIGAN 


SLEE & BRYSON, Architects 
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A LITTLE PORTFOLIO of GOOD INTERIORS 


Great dignity can be given a room by an tively used in the New York residence of 
interior architectural doorway. To such F. F. Palmer, Esq., pronouncing the passag- 
factors is due much of the classic richness between the dining room and library. 


of Georgian homes. Here it has been effec- Delano & Aldrich were the architects 
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Much of the dig- 
nity of this dining 
room, in addition 
to its- proportions, 
is due to its arch:- 
tectural elements— 
the low wooden 
wainscot with the 
yellow painted 
wall above, the old 
mantel and its 
paint-ng and the 
shallow niches at 
either end with old 
iron and wooden 
console tables 
built in 
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There is an En- 
glish 17th Century 
atmosphere in this 
dining room, with 
its panelcd walls, 
cove ceiling, and 
leaded casements. 
The furnishings 
and accessories are 
antiques of the 
period. This room 
and the room be- 
low are from the 
New York City 
home of Stewart 
Walker, Esq., the 


architect 
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The background 
of the library is 
glossy pine panel- 
ing of beautiful 
grain with a 
carved cornice 
and mantel. The 
book shelves are 
built in, with 
cupboards for 
portfolios below. 
The over-door 
decoration shows 
a pleas.ng use of 
an ivory cast 
toned to harmon- 
ize w:th the color 
of the walls 
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OUT OF A SAND HEAP 


to Show That Intelligent Attention Can Surmount the 


Difficulties of Limited Space and Unproductive Soil 


PT AHERE Is much 
| truth in the 
old ng, “once a 
gardener ilw ivVs | 
gardener If you 
are brought up 
with a garden, the 
instinct grows and 
you never lose it, 
even though the 
rden and you 
part tor many 
irs, 

Thx garden of 
my boyhood was an 
old-fashioned one 
in East Anglia, 
whert gardens are 
is much a part of 
household life as a 


steam radiator is a 





part ot the average 


The tall stalks of the New York apart- 
hollyhocks lend an ment. It had proba 
old fashioned touch bly been a garden 


for the best part of 


hundred years, facing the highroad for 125° 


and running back at a very gentle slope about 
another 200 Box edgings, roses, a low brick 
wall, a cottage at the end of a straight little 


ome of the memories of it 
through the twenty garden 
less vears of busin until at last I felt again 


pade to soil 


pathway—these are 


which followed me 


the plea ure ol 
We had 


development, but my 


putting 
suburban 
which ] 
for that 
nothing more or less 


found home in a new 
poor garden ili 
planned to atone as well as might be 
long lap < ot years was 
than a sand hea So good and pure was that 
sand that it could be used as it was for plaster 
or concrete mixing: in tact, the contractors had 
in this 


construction 


availed themselves of it 
direction, in the 
of the hous« 

Ihe proble m was what to do 
with my sand heap to make a 
garden out of it. Two things 
were possible, One was to take 
out a good foot of the surface 


and replace it with the best 
kind af top soil, This would 
have prod wed resuits, but like 


most other quick methods 
would have cost a considerable 
sum to accomplish 
method 
myself question of 
time than exprnse, but as all 
successful results in gardening 
depend more upon patienc 
than money, I decided on the 
latter plan. 


The other 
was to make the soil 
more a 


Beginning the Work 


Ihe first thing was to tak 
my line and lay out the beds 
The paths were left untouched 
except so far as leveling them 
was concerned, and they 
remained untouched to 
day, when thev are 


have 
this 


almost as besides 


The strawberry bed is attractive 
throughout the growing season, 
yielding fine 


T. C. TURNER 


firm as sandstone. The intended beds I turned 


over te a good depth with a digging fork, and 


let the earth lie in a rough state for a week; 
then | applied a hundred pounds of the best 
mixed fertilizer, and turned the beds over once 
more. While this digging process wus going 
on I cleared the ground of large stones, various 


isters there are, of course, annuals which 


with sinnias, scabiosas and antirrhinums, 


would be sorely missed 



















peonies which has done 


fruit 





Madam Coste is one of the pink 
well 
close to the boundary fence 
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tin Cans, nieces of oncrete, etc. Then when I 
had things about t. ny liking I spent an entire 
day applying the - .«e, and let me say here that 
the rake is a very important factor in the 
preparation of any ground for seeding. Rake 
deep and plenty, breaking up the ground well, 
for unless the soil is pulverized you cannot get 
the best results from it after seeding. The rake 
and cultivator are more important than the 
hose and watering can in the making of a 
good garden. 

In the course of a few days I sowed all the 
beds thickly with crimson clover previously 
treated for the production of strong and rapid 
growth. It was then early June, and I made 
no effort to plant anything except the clover. 
After this I rested for a time and planned out 
what should be done in the autumn. 


Autumn Activities 

By the middle of September I had a fine 
green crop 6” to 10” high. Now came some 
more hard work, for by the first of October the 
entire clover crop was to be turned under, my 
object in planting it being to provide the soil 
with what it lacked—the necessary nitrogen 
and humus. Crimson clover is one of the best 
legumes; its roots take down into the ground 
more nitrogen than any similar crop, and the 
growth above ground gives the needed humus. 
These together with the fertilizer gave me a 
nucleus for a garden, though I had yet by no 
means a first class soil such as one needs for 
producing really good specimens. It takes a 
good three years to make a garden out of raw 
material, but I was at least ready to make a 
Start. 

Early experience had taught me that all 
things would not grow in one kind of soil, so 
at the beginning I went carefully in planting 
and bought a lot of inexpensive roots of the 
various things of which 
I ultimately intended to 
grow better varieties. 
These were put in during 
the month of October. 
At the end of November 
I got a load of stable 
manure which I used as 
a winter cover and in 
spring turned into the 
ground to help improve 
it. The trouble was well 
repaid, for most of the 
varieties of that autumn’s 
(Continued on page 58) 








THE .HANGING ON - THE W:ALL 


A Strip of Brocade, an Old Ecclesiastical Embroidery or a Piece of 
Brilliant Fabric Will Enliven a Room 


ROCADE, ecclesiastical embroidery or RMR Xa, 
fabrics of strong coloring are coming more SE. Ee 
and more to be used as wall decorations. They 
furnish a variety of contour to a wall hung 
with pictures and concentrate color in spots 
where it is most effective. A square of rich 
The rich patterns and colors of an antique brocade edged with 
" , antiqued guimpe 
brocade add a warm tone to a room. Where will furnish an har- 
one has a heavy piece of furniture such as a mon:ous background 
chest or a credenze that demands a background, for a p:ece of furn.- 
a square of brocade will be eminently suitable. a oP paren the 
The edges of the brocade should be finished 
with a dull galloon or guimpe and the fabric 
tacked to a narrow stick and hung as a picture 
with hooks. This assures a straight hang and 
easy handling. The same is true 
of any fabric or embroidery, for 
in this use of fabrics the design 
should be shown flat. —— 
Antique ecclesiastical vest- 
ments and embroideries furnish 
a wide field for selection. There 
are copes, chasubles and altar 
frontals, on which much artistry 
has been expended. These best 
add to the glory of a room when 
hung on the walls, where their 
interest of design and color will 
enrich a furniture ensemble. 
Fabrics in crude colors, such 
as some of the modernist de- 
signs, give a room pleasing color 
relief. They should be used 
with discretion and hung where 
strong color spots are required. 
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Northend 


The problem of 
what to put above 
the couch can often 
be solved with a 
piece of fabric. If 
it is as large as 
this, pictures may 
be hung over it to 
break the expanse 
and give color relief 
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Instead of a pic- 
ture for an over- 
maniel decoration 
there may be used, 
with pleasing ef- 
fect, an old ecclesi- 
astical embroidery 
a cope or a strip 
of altar hanging- 
to enliven the wall 
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6 of the 1 y delightful paragraphs in 
that ronerail delighttul OOF Lh 


birds of Jaman Philip Henry Goss 
father of the English critic, is one relating to 
the banana-quit Secarcely larger,’ Mr. Gosse 

rite than the average size of the humming 


/ ra thes litth creeper 18 otten 
pany with them probing the sare flowers. ind 
or the difterent 
manner The quit alights on the tree, and 
proceeds in th sslike manner to 
peep hopping actively from 
twig to twig, and throwing the body into all 
feet with the 
better to reach the interior 
of the blossom with his curved beak and pen 
cilled tongue.” 


seen in com 


same purpose but in a very 


most busine 
into the flower 
positions, often clinging by the 
back downwards the 


An interesting thing about this account, from 
the naturalist’s point of 
(similarly equally 
charming pictures of hummingbirds) of any 
remark that these birds came out of the deep 
corollas they explored with their heads dusted 
miller’s hat 


view, 1s the absence 


noteworthy in Gosse’s 


which they 
brushed off and renewed from flower to flower 


like a with pollen 


as they visited one after another It is true 
that Gosse wrote his book some vears betor« 
Sprengel, Darwin and Wallace and Fritz 


Miller had begun to reveal to us 


invateries 


the conjugal 
of the marriage of plants by the aid 
of insects: vet it is strange he did not observe 
and note the presence ol poll 1 on the feathers 


of these birds he knew so well 


( RDINARY plants reproduce by means 

of their flowers. These consist of a more 
or less the corolla, with 
sk nder called 
stamens carrying on their summits little packets 
(anthers) filled ‘at the proper with 
minute grains of a flour-like substance called 
pollen, which corr sponds to the male element 
in animals, 


gaily colored ‘ nvelop 


in which are several growths 


season 


From the center of the flower rises 
stalk (the pistil) with somewhat 
sticky tip (the stigma); and at the base is a 
chamber that contains one or several embryos 
of seeds (ovules )—the female part of the plant. 
The object of this that ripe 
pollen shall reach the stigma, be caught there 
and then shall pass down the tubular pistil to 
the ovule, and entering it shall fertilize it and 
so Cause it to deve lop into a pertect seed which, 
when nourished by the kindly earth, will repro 
duce its kind of plant 

But nature has found, as we recognize, that 
self{-fertilization or ‘ 
a bad policy; it diminishes vigor and leads to 
degeneracy of the Cherefore most 
flowers are so constructed as to prevent a stigma 
from receiving pollen from its own circle of 
anthers, while it is advantgeously placed to 
catch and hold pollen from other blossoms, 
especially those growing on a different plant 
This transference of 


al hollow 


arrangement 1s 


inbreeding,”’ as we say, is 


Sper 1es 


pollen from one flower 
or plant to another is accomplished in many 
interesting Ways, 
with one, 

Long years ago it was noticed that a bee, for 
example, gathering honey from flowers became 
coated with pollen and that some of it would 
always be brushed off on the stigma in the next 


but I am concerned here only 


MARRIAGE 


Onn 


House & Garden 


OF FLOWERS BY BIRDS 


ential Role Played by Certain Birds in Bringing About the Fertilization of 


Interesting Examples from Both Hemispheres 


ERNEST INGERSOLI 


jlossom entered lhese flowers many ol 
which had no other means of pollination—were 
fertilized by the visits of insects bringing them 
foreign pollen and taking their own to another 
flower Lhis healthy method of inter hange is 
known as “cross-fertilization’’; and the books 
of modern naturalists are filled with fascinat 
ing stories of these lovely marriage rites in 
flower-land. 

After this interlude—which I trust the elder 
readers will pardon for the sake of the younger 


ones—let us go back to our banana-quit. 


NSECTS visit flowers mainly for one or 

both of two reasons—to get the sugary 
liquid called nectar in the blossom’s innermost 
pocket, or in the case of minute sorts, for the 
safe dwelling place the corollas afford them. 
At any rate, flies and other small insects 
ibound inside most flowers, especially the big, 
tubular, nectar-holding corollas of the tropical 
trees and vines, far more numerous there than 
in colder zones. 

Now this banana-quit had found this out 
long before Mr. Gosse did; and he got his liv- 
ing day by day in searching the blossoms in 
his native woods for the toothsome little bugs 
hidden there, and like them none the less for 
the nectar with which they were smeared. The 
banana flower was his special choice, and in 
frequenting it he cultivated the crop of ba- 
nanas, for his head became dusted with fer- 
tilizing pollen a part of which he gave to every 
new flower and its ovules that he reached. Not 
that he knew or cared about this. Doubtless 
the sticky pollen was a nuisance—a disagree- 
able accident of his business, like coal-dust to 
# miner, and he had to spend his leisure every 
day in cleaning his feathers when he would 
rather be asleep. 

Perhaps, therefore, it was not accident but a 
real discovery on the part of a cousin of his, 
the Bahama creeper, that led to a method by 
which this nuisance could be avoided; for that 
bird gets its food from the “leaf of life” (Verea 
crenata) by thrusting its bill through the base 
of the petals right into the nectar, instead of 
going inside. From the point of view of the 
plant, however, this is mere burglary, whereas 
the banana-quit pays for its sweets by trans- 
planting pollen. 

These quits, or sugar-birds, of which the 
West Indies and South America possess many 
with similar habits, have slender, 
curved bills, and long tongues, bifid and frayed 
at the tip like those of the hummingbirds and 
of the sun-birds and honey-suckers of the Old 
World, to neither of which are the quits other- 
wise related in structure. 


species 


HE sun-birds and honey-suckers are con- 

fined to the warmer parts of the Old 
World, and have pointed and somewhat curved 
bills, much like those of the hummingbirds, 
which they further resemble in size, shape and 
brilliancy of plumage. In fact, observing but 
unscientific travelers in the Orient have often 
described them as hummingbirds, although no 
true hummers are known outside of America. 
This agreement is especially close in the tongue, 
which in both is long, protrusile, and provided 


with suctorial powers. In the hummingbirds 
the tongue is rolled into a pair of tubes sepa- 
rated at the tips, each of which has a horny 
fringe. In the honey-suckers and sun-birds 
the tongue forms a single horny tube, single at 
the base, but double-barrelled toward the tip, 
where in the honey-suckers it forms a hollow 
brush, and in the sun-birds is frayed into brist- 
ly tips. “The object of the terminal vibrisse 
in the sun-birds, and the tubular brush in the 
honey-suckers,” Dr. Gadow explains, “seems 
to be to prevent the air from rushing into the 
tube, if there should not be enough nectar to 
fill it, inasmuch as the fluid will then enter 
the anterior part of the tube by capillary action, 
and then be sucked up.” 

This resemblance in feeding organs, accom- 
panied by other external likenesses, between 
groups of birds anatomically separated in 
classification, is an excellent example of what 
naturalists call “convergence,” that. is, . the 
tendency of entirely different and perhaps far 
separated kinds of animals to assume similar 
adaptations to meet similar requirements, as, 
in this case, the need of getting their living 
from blossoms containing nectar and harbor- 
ing insects. 


HE honey-eaters chiefly inhabit Australia, 

and Dr. Gould, the eminent Australian 
ornithologist, considered their brush-like tongue 
especially adapted for gathering the honey from 
the flower caps of the eucalyptus trees. In 
fact, birds of this family are peculiarly Aus- 
tralian, none of them being found outside the 
range of ‘that wealth of nectariferous flowering 
shrubs and trees, which,” as Wallace remarks, 
‘is one of the marked features of Australian 
vegetation.”’ The same rigid limitation to this 
province characterizes the lories, or brush- 
tongued parrots—a group that get a large part 
of their living from the flowers, especially of 
the eucalyptus. They are distinguished, as 
their name implies, by the dense coating of 
papilla on the tongue with which they lick up 
honey and insects together; and more than one 
writer has mentioned that their foreheads are 
smeared with yellow pollen as they go eagerly 
from tree to tree, rifling the blossoms and pay- 
ing for their board, 

Now it is a very significant fact that Aus- 
tralia and its neighboring islands are strikingly 
deficient in insects, especially of bees and but- 
terflies, so important in the scheme of flower- 
fertilization in Europe and America. There 
are no bumblebees there and it was necessary 
to import and acclimatize them before clover 
for fodder could be raised. Yet it is stated 
that in New Zealand “no less than one-fourth 
of all the flowering plants are incapable of self- 
fertilization, and therefore wholly dependent 
on insects and birds.” 

This shows how important a service to plants 
is rendered in Australasia by birds, and why 
the brush-tongued sorts have been locally de- 
veloped in so large numbers. It is probable 
that it also accounts for the prevalence of the 
gum-trees (Eucalyptus) there. No doubt cer- 
tain birds and certain flowers have become, to 
some extent, made for one another. Thus in 

(Continued on page 60) 





WORK AMONG THE JUNE VEGETABLES 


Important Matters to Meet the Conditions of the Changing Season and Prepare 
for the Hot Weather to Come Succession Crops 
and the Maintenance of Soil Fertility 


49 


NE of the most important things in suc- 

cessful vegetable gardening is to keep up 
the sowings of those crops that mature quickly 
and therefore require occasional or frequent 
sowings to maintain an endless chain of fresh 
vegetables constantly in motion between the 
garden and the kitchen. To accomplish this 
requires a little thought and a whole lot of 
courage. We know that hot weather will pre- 
vail during July and August. It would, there- 
fore, be unwise to sow cool crops at this time 
that would mature during the hot season. Peas, 
radishes, spinach, large head lettuce, etc., are 
considered cool crops. 

By selecting a partially shaded place, or by 
erecting some improvised artificial shade, it is 
possible to have lettuce and radishes all sum- 
mer. With lettuce, it would be wise to select 
the small headed, heat resisting varieties. Two 
sowings of corn and bush beans should be made 
this month, and at least one sowing of cucum- 
bers, beets, carrots, okra and the small bush 
squashes. The final sowing of beets and car- 
rots may be made now for storing next winter 
if they are to be cut when cooked. If they are 
to be used whole, it would: be better to wait 
until next month before sowing. The late sow- 
ings of kale, Brussels sprouts, cabbage, cauli- 
flower and celery should be attended to at once. 


When to Gather Vegetables 


It is important that the vegetables be gath 
ered at the proper stage of their growth if we 
are to have what justly belongs to us. Those 
vegetables of which we use the seed pods, such 
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The beans need support to prevent breakage 

as they grow larger. Stakes and a line of 

heavy cord will serve the purpose as well 
as more elaborate arrangements 
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as peas, beans, etc., do not lose their food 
value when old, but they get coarse. Green 
crops such as spinach or Swiss chard lose their 
food value when old. Root crops, when allowed 
to attain any size, become unfit for the table 
because of the “‘wood” which they develop. 
With the gathering of vegetables for can 
ning it becomes doubly necessary to use extra 
care in the selection of young, tender ones. One 
reason for this is the time that it takes to cook 
them, the saving of fuel being a factor well 
worth considering. Another reason for using 
young vegetables is the appearance they make 
in the jar. Young vegetables are full of color 
and wholesome. Those of a uniform size 
should be selected for either table use or can- 
ning, else results will not be satisfactory. 


Determining the Time 

The best method to employ when gathering 
root crops for table or preserving kettle is to 
go along the row, gathering those of the ac- 
cepted size, leaving the smaller ones to come 
along later. This is by no means as hard as 
it might seem. The fore-finger forced into the 
ground at the top of the vegetable will soon 
detect its size. The practice of pulling all 
the vegetables as you go along the row and 
then sorting them is very wasteful. 

Peas become meally with age. This is the 
general complaint about canned peas and is 
usually caused by allowing the pods to get too 
full. If gathered ripe the pods should be a 
very dark green and should show no lines. 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Radishes should be gathered when small 
All root crops become more or less woody 
and tough with age. Succession planting 
should be practiced to maintain the supply 





Beets, as well as other vegetables intended 
for canning, should be picked while they 
are young and tender 


Inexperienced gardeners often make the mis- 
take of not tying up the vine crops to 
their supports early enough 
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The wall fountain has 
many possibilities of 
treatment. It may offer 
sharp color contrast to 
its background, or be, as 
hére, identical in tone and 
material. Walker & Gil- 
lette architects 





FOUNTAIN 


A Garden Accessory Whose Possibilities, When it Is Well Designed and Suitably 


Placed, Entitle It to a Position of Honor in the Landscape Scheme 


6} wall fountain as a garden decoration 
has many these 
architects are fully alive, but the general public 
is not so well informed. Fountains, lily basins 
and swimming pools are having their day, and 
nearly every well appointed country place has 
one or more of these attractions But the small 
wall fountain, which is comparatively inex 
pensive, has not heretofore had many admirers 
Ihere is nothing in the garden that adds more 
to it than does the fountain, assuming that it is 
well designed and properly placed. 

The setting has much to do with the success 
of a wall fountain. A small, quiet nook of a 
place is perhaps the best Unexpectedly one 
comes upon the fairy plume of water, perhaps 
half lost in mist, or finds on a shadowy wall a 
satyr disdainfully spouting from his mouth 
into a wavy pool below. Again, it may be a 
sunny bow! where goldfish disport in glowing 


possibilities lo our 


AMY L. BARRINGTON 


circles, or the fountain may be set in a garden 
wall with nearby benches where one sits to 
rest and listen to the small but constant silver 
stream. Though house and garden planning 
are closely akin, there is perhaps more pleasure 
(to a garden lover) to be found in the garden. 
The color, the endless variety of light and 
shade, the unexpected vistas that one comes 
across, the old friends among the flowers that 
one discovers, the fragrance of the roses and 
pungent box, and not least the wall fountain 
with its refreshing tinkle of water—all these 
fill the garden hours with delight. 


Size and Effect 


The popular idea that a fountain necessarily 
entails a large expense in the making is quite 
untrue. Nor does it follow that because the 
fountain is small the pleasure of possessing it 
is equally so. Quite out of proportion to the 


size is the real enjoyment of the fountain’s 
owner. Like the garden, it soon attains a per- 
sonality which appeals. Not long ago, when 
on a visit to a country place where the garden 
pool is surrounded by roses, I was interested 
in seeing how the goldfish came to the surface 
when the owner walked by. Darting gleams 
of black and gold shimmered where a moment 
before the pool had seemed entirely empty. 
This particular garden pool is a pet possession 
of the owner. 

To refer to the Old World gardens of Italy, 
France and England and their many famous 
fountains is to call to mind some of the beauty 
spots of the world. There the architects have 
used a small amount of water in creating the 
largest possible effect by utilizing it over and 
over, breaking it up by changing its movement, 
and making it into a picture by framing its 

(Continued on page 62) 
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An example of contrast between fountain A wall fountain at the home of Earle P. 

and wall. Note, however, that the design Charlton, Esq., Westport Harbor, N. Y. 

is kept simple, as a wall fountain should be. Conventionalized sea-horses supply the 
The ivy will soon cover the trellis water. Farley & Hooper, architects 


The fountain on the Joseph H. Choate place In the center a satyr’s head peers from the 
at Lenox, Mass. (below), has as its central ivy that drapes a stuccoed wall. On the 
feature one of the many conceptions of a grounds of the H. H. Rogers place at Tux- 
satyr’s head suitable for such work edo,N.Y. Walker & Gillette, architects 
7” 
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af 4. gasped Mrs. Gregory Eggleston, 
turning on the electric current for break 


| t cone 

Isn't it a luxury after you've been out late,” 
she said turning to her guest, Mrs. Bradford 
Reardon, ‘not to have to think of servants and 
he able to have breakfast like this at 10:30 


You know I think the kitchen 


domestics of house room! 


vith impunity! 
tte will rol 

It certainly is a luxury to have a little cook 
ing kit like this whether one has another home 
or not. And to have it as have—within 
easy driving distance from the theater, where 
you and your friends can spend the night and 
breakfast like kings from this shiny apparatus. 
Besides,’ she continued, “it’s 
little 6’ x §’ 
the omnipresent question of how to live in the 


you 


amazing how a 
room (see plan 1) does solve 


country and yet not have to depend on hotels 
to kee p one comfortable while att nding to the 
affairs of business and pleasure in the city.” 
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and Labor by Using Electricity 


ETHEL R. PEYSER 


“You're right,” agreed Mrs. Eggleston, tak- 
ing some chilled oranges out of the refrigerator 
under the table, “Gregory and I wanted the 
country for our growing kindergarten and yet 
it seemed impossible until we thought of this 
scheme. Gregory has so many interests in the 
city and you know how many I have that it 
seemed almost exile to leave it. If we didn’t 
have this place, I'd be on the road all the 
time, where now when I am home I can 
devote my entire time to the kiddies.” 


Dropping the Maids 


“But,” she went on, “‘you’d be surprised how 
Gregory hated the idea at first of a manless or 
maidless entourage. He said he couldn’t bear 
to think of me messing with stoves, etc., and 
now you should see him! He loyes it—he 
helps me too, and says it makes him think of 
our early days—and he loves me to wait on 
him and be alone with him.” 
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KITCHENETTE CLAIMS am the LEAGUE of RATIONS 


Vest Pocket Culinary Departments That Save Time, Space 


“The kitchenette as the domestic canteen has 
come to stay,’ Mrs. Reardon said, and then 
looking about her with an amused flash in her 
“but your kitchenette, dear, is like an 
ordinary kitchen. The kitchenettes I’ve con- 
jured up when thinking of them at all, have 
been little curtained slits in the wall in the 
corner of two rooms without bath, clothes 
without clothes, bath rooms without 
baths, washstands capped with shelves full of 
canned goods and gas appliances all permitting 
of cookery with every requisite for human food 
except the desire to eat it.” 

“Yes,” laughed Mrs. Eggleston, “I guess 
the only definition of a kitchenette is: a place 
to cook smaller than your previous one and 
smaller than any kitchen of any of your 
friends!” 

“But,” Mrs. Reardon continued with rap- 
ture, “your kitchenette is a dream. It always 
reminds me of jewels—the tiled floors, walls 


eve, 


closets 
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Almost everything runs by electricity in this elaborate kitchenette—electric stove, dishwasher, bread mixer, and ice machine. There are no 
Courtesy of the Edison Co. 


back-breaking cupboards, but the utensils are hung up at a reachable height. 























The most compact kitchenette can be 
made to fold up into a cabinet. Here it 
is, with electric stove, ice box, drawers 
below and a pull-out work shelf and 
foodstuff shelves above. Courtesy of 
the Edison Co. 


and ceiling like luminous settings and the ap- 
paratus like lovely gems. Really it breeds ap- 
petite and culinary prowess. Any one could 
cook in this place! And when I’m not in such 
an esthetic mood I am reminded of an engine 
room in a small electric yacht.” 

“That is amusing,” said Mrs. Eggleston, 
laughing, “but I hardly can see how it could 
be otherwise because Gregory and I thought 
of all the yachts we knew before arranging 
this kitchenette. He always says, ‘Well, dear, 
we certainly are ship-shape here—even if we 
don’t own a yacht!’’ 

Whether the slit in the wall kitchenette or 
the tiled kitchenette is the only kitchen in the 
family, or whether the kitchenette is only for 
weekends of the foregoing variety, it must b« 
small and ship-shape. These are the only 
definite kitchenette requirements. 


The Necessary Equipment 


It need consist only of a couple of three 
foot shelves, so compact are the stoves and 
ranges made for light housekeeping. But 
roominess is no crime, so multitudinous are the 
tools to play with. Smallness, however, is 
usually synonymous with convenience in 
kitchenettes. 

Nearly every professional woman and many 
men in the large cities are banded into a huge 
League of Rations by the sympathetic tie of 
small kitchenettes. These compact cooking 
outfits make their lives simple, adaptable and 
healthful, they are the result of the hatred of 
the restaurant and café which turn steady diet 
into a farce, and they put an end to the regime: 
“Eat, drink and be merry, for to-morrow we 
diet.” And so the slit in the wall or the cov- 
ered cupboard is made the nucleus of home 
cooking and family feeling. No servants 
needed, none missed and a feeling that one is 
not living down by doing one’s own work but 
living up by managing the difficult combina- 
tion of living well and doing one’s job on the 

(Continued on page 76) 


Walter Russell, artist and culinary hedonist, 
has a kitchenette in which the stove hides 
behind a mirrored door flanked with tile, 
while the rest of the kitchenette is finished 
in transparent white paint, and cement floor 








The electric kitchen 
ette of Mr. Penryhn 
Stanlaws, the artist, 
has cement floor, 
walls and ceiling and 
shows a range of the 
latest design and the 
sink conveniently 
placed under one of 
the lights 























If one has no kitch- 
enette a whole meal 
can be prepared on 
the dining room 
table in a_ table 
range and ovenette, 
the smallest form of 
compact electric 
stove. Courtesy of 
the Edison Co. 
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We may admire thes 
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learn they were only 


buildings built 


Various CApPOs! 
when we 


keleton framework and 
tall or stucco we turn 
clistinct 
disappoint 


way with a 
ac Ty se ot 
ment, not in the lack of 
design or beauty, but 
because the beauty was 
at ly kin deep 

Now, when through 
out historv a new styl 
was evolved it almost 
invariably arose from a 


definite method of 


workmanship 
shown in the sketch of th 
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finished by the 
author 
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building construction 
around which and de- 
veloping with it grew 
what we call “style”. 
The post and _ lintel 
were the. base of the 
Greek, the round arch 
the cause of the Roman, 
the pointed arch the 
Gothic, and the tim 
bered wall combined 
with the Gothic detail 
out of which it grew the 
Elizabethan. 

Therefore to realize 
fully the sense of build- 
ing in our design we 
must have back of our 
construction the honest 
method which caused 
the inception of the 
style. This sense of 
honest construction is 
particularly important 
to the proper carrying 
out of the timbered 
house. 

In many cases we see 
houses of which the al- 
leged timbering is only 
boarding nailed to a 
frame core, with corners 
built up so that their 
edges show, and often 
a board curled or 
warped out of shape. 
We may be further 
shocked when we see 
the boards fully smoth- 
ered and painted a 
(Continued on page 78) 


In the photograph below 

the vertical timbers are be- 

ing halved for the recep- 

tion of the _ horizontal 
stringer 


The small photograph above the center 
shows the joint completed with sheathing 
and building paper on back of the timber 


Here ihe workmen are set- 
ting up the diagonal braces 
of the corner timbers 











June, 1919 





























One of the new awning stripes comes in a wide green and a 

wide gray stripe with a narrow white stripe between, a com- 

bination both cool looking and effective. The awnings could 

be finished in a key pattern instead of the usual scallops. 

Awning cloth such as this comes of a durable quality, 31 
inches wide 
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The terrace leading to the garden may be shaded by a 

smart awning made of green and white stripes of the 

same width. A tan and green, or fawn and green 

may be had in the same design. An orange and blue 
stripe is new and effective 















SPRINGTIME 
AWNINGS HAVE 
VARIED STRIPES 


Courtes loseph P. McHugh & Son 

















One of the very 
newest and most 
popular is a wide 


green stripe and a 
wide white stripe 
with an accompany- 
ing narrow stripe of 
crimson 


























Another new cloth has a | 
wide and a narrow fawn 
stripe on white. Others a 
plain green with white lin- 
ing or gray with green 
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Potato beetles 

should be met with 

poison sprays or 
pow der 
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suckers should be 

cut away from the 
corn 


improve its qualily 














SUNDAY | 


‘nn 
mixture and ar 
. e of lead 
pr thor 
‘ from 
fferent 
angie This 
whl destroy the 
many harmful 
neects 
. LOOK « t 
for e bugs 
(io over the 


plante each day 
with «a email 
can of kerosene 
shaking the 
flowers over 
the ean and 
causing the in 
secta to fallinto 
Kerosene 
will de 

them 

and ef 


Onion 
macaote are ; 
destruct 
this sea 
year 
It la good prac 


tice to top dress | 
| 


on of the 


the sol thor 
oughiy with 
oot to keep 
them in cheek 
Thorot 
tention in 
matter will be 
well repaid by 
a better crop 


mh «(at 
this 


It le good 


practice to go 
over the bed 
ding plants, 
pinching the 
tips of their 
growth tre- 
quently This 


will cause them 
to become more 
sturdy and to 
develop more 
quickly and in 
better form 
imiy the tips 
need removal 


Ai) Lettuce 
will frequently 
run to seed at 
this season of 
the year 


Roards or other 
covering ma- 





MONDAY 


2 Sow now 
Brussels 
sprouta, cab 
bage celery 
and caulifiow 
er. These when 
large enough to 


handie should 
betransplanted 
into other beds 
ind set about 
‘ apart. From 
here they can 
be moved into 
the garden 


0. The climb- 
ing roses should 


be looked over 
earefully and 
any heavy, ro- 
bust new 
growth should 
be tied into 
proper post 
tion Pruning 
should be de- 
ferred until 
they have fin 
ished flowering, 
when the old 
wood is cut 

16 One of 
the ensentials 
in producing 
good fruit is 
the preper 


thinning of the 
crop. The trees 
should be gone 
over carefully 
now, reducing 
the quantity of 
the fruit by 
about one-half 
Larger and bet 

ter fruit will be 
the result 


23 Don't 
neglect to soak 
the soll thor 
oughly when it 
le necessary to 
resort to arti- 
fetal watering. 
Evenings or 
early mornings 


are the best 
time for this 
work. Cultiva 


tion should fol 
low #0 a8 to re 
establish the 
dust mulch 





0 Crops 
such as pota- 
toes, celery, 
tomatoes, etc., 
will be itm- 
proved by mild 
applications of 


| 


TUESDAY 


Before ap- 
plying a muich 
to the straw 
berries to pro- 
tect the fruit 
from dirt it isa 
good practice 

|} to give the | 
| piants an ap- 
plication of | 
| strong liquid | 
| food This will | 
| greatlyincrease | 
the size of the 
maturing ber- 
ries 
oO. Fruit 








This protects 
the fruit from 
the parasites 


and fungi 
ceasive genera- 
tions 


regu- 


must 


trees that have 
reached 
producing 
stage should be 
sprayed 
larly with Bor- 
deaux mixture 


the 


be 


| WEDNESDAY 





FRIDAY 


SATURDAY 











4 Do not 5. A top 6 If they 7. Don't 
omit spraying dressiag ap- have finished neglect to keep 
the potatoes plied to the flowering, the up the sowings 
with arsenate lawn now will early spring in the vege- 
of lead at the encourage root shrubs such as table garden 
first appear- action that will forsythia, deut- Corn, beans 
ance ofthe help the grass via, ete., should and cucumbers 
~otato beetle to resist the dry be pruned. The should be sown 
filling the weather sure to best method is twice this 
potatoes when come later in to cut out en- month. Inter- 
they are in the season tirely several of cropping may 
flower is advis- Sheep manure, the very old be resorted to 
able At this | bone meal or branches By in many cases 
stage the young wood ashes are pruning now no with the pur- 
tubers are excellent ma- flowers will be ose of increas- 
forming terials to use sacrificed. ng the yield. 

ll roma 12 Care 13 All the 14 It s a 
toes, cucum- | should be hedge cutting good plan to go 
bers and taken with all should be done over the 
meions, as well newly planted now. Frequent tomato plants, 
as other garden hardy stock trimming is re- reducing the 
products that that it be not quired in order quantity of un- 
are subject to | allowed to suf- to avoid mak- unproductive 
blight, should fer for lack of ing @ number vines and sup- 
be sprayed at water Thor- of unsightly rting those 
bi-weekly peri- ough soaking voids. Hedges fet to carry 
ods with Bor- of the ground that have been the crop It 
deaux mixture not a mere neglected for matters little 


Leaves that are 
affected should 


sprinkling 
followed by a 


some time may 
be improved by 


what system is 
employed to 








destroyed as be removed at heavy muich is tying in shape keep the fruit 
they hatch. once needed before cutting. supported. 
| 
i7 Do not 18 Now is 19. The flow- 20 rail 21. Be sure 
| neglect to work the time to er garden flowers such as you keep the 
the garden soll stop using the should be holly hocks, del- ima beans and 
deeply and asparagus, as looked over phiniumsa, heli- peas property 
often. Tails not there are other and any dry anthus. etc., supported; the 
only keeps the vegetables | stalks should snould be sup- peas by staking 
weeds in check, available now be removed. ported before and the limas 
but preserves to take its Plants that any damage is by tying in to 
the soll mote place. Keep the bloom through- done by storms their poles. 
ture for the use aspatacus out the entlhe and heavy Bush l|imas 
ot the plants dusted during season should winds. Proper should be sup- 
If this is not the summer be top-dressed stakes should por ted by small 
done the mots- with a poison occasionally be put in and pea brush 
ture from the to destroy the with some good the plants can placed in the 
soll will quick- asparagus fertilizer to be tied in to row. Such at- 
ly evaporate beetle. maintain vigor. them. tention repays. 





or 








24 
out 
crops in 
garden is 
visable 
should be done 
when the plants 
are 
before the roots 
are interlocked, 


all 


small 


numer 


desirable 
plants will 
removed 

Water we'l be- 
fore lifting 


Thinning 


This 


the 
the 
ad- 


and 


ous 


be 





25 Carna- 
tions in the 
field which are 
intended for 
planting out in 

reenhouses for 
bloom next 
winter should 
be sprayed oc- 
casionally with 
Bordeaux mix- 
ture if there is 
any indication 
of rust This 
will make much 
difference later 





Into the stilly woods I go, 
Where the shadows are deep 


and the wind-flowers 


blow, 


26. Asaleaa, 
genistas, aca- 
clas, ete., 
should be 
plunged in beds 
out of doors, 
where they can 
be well pro- 
vided with 
water and 
sprayed. These 
plants will be 
making growth 
at this time and 
forming next 
year's buds 








tasks in season. 


27. It is ad- 
visable at this 
time to take 
large quantities 
of chrysanthe- 
mum cuttings 
These if rooted 
now will make 
fine plants for 


” 


6” or 7” pots, 
or when bed- 
ded out will 


make stems 
about 3’ long 
with good sized 
flowers. 








28. Keep a 
sharp lookout 
for aphis of all 
kinds if the 


all dry. 
plants are in- 
fested spray 
them for three 
successive 
evenings with 
a reliable to- 
bacco solution 
Be sure the 
spray reaches 
the under sides. 





This Calendar of the gardener’s labors is 
aimed as a reminder for undertaking all his 
It is fitted to the latitude 
of the Middle States, but its service should 











_ : Seat 
terial pieced fertiliser week And the hours are dreamy be available for the whole country if it be 
Soa ote te tee nef @n the ad lone end lone remembered that for every one hundred 
duce the loas ground around a . &, miles north or south there is a difference 
svom thie) oe rye And the power of silence | of from five to seven days later or earlier 
ao re a J . . : 
move all such | working it well is greater than song. in performing garden operations. The dates 
e ing dur- | into the soil . . given are, of course, for an average season. 
ing wet spells with @ hoe Witrreo CAMPBELI 
T ther mornin’ I noticed some o° the extry early strawberries had been half ct up. They looked like 
s turtle had been after ‘em, an’ pretty soon I found him—a big box-turtle layin’ right in among the 
plants. They ain't nothin’ surprisin’ "bout that, fer ev'ry farmer's boy knous how fond them critters is o’ 
ripe strawberries I took an’ carried this partic'lar turtle outside the garden fence an’ set him down at 
he edge the woods, fifty yards away Nest afternoon, dummed if he warn't back agin! Then I got 
right mad an’ toted him off to the swamp back o' the barn, thinkin’ that would sure lose him. Not a bit— 
n two days he weseatin’ them berries ag'in like he'd always been thar. 1 found the hole in the fence 
here he got in, an’ stopped it up; an’ there warn't no more trouble. Now, they’s two interestin’ pints 
bout all this Fust, how did he trail them strawberries such a iong ways; an’ second, how did he find 
that o- little hole in the fence wich let him in at ‘em? ‘Pears to me turtles ain't such dum fools, 


Old Doc Lemmon 








A little sheep manure scattered over the grass will 
This fertiliser should be spread 
as evenly as possible 








The root stock growth of 
grafted roses should be kept 


reduced 


or a4 me 
Old barrel hoops surrounding the plants and raised 





— 





A little fertilizer 

scattered on the soil 

will improve the 
crop 





Some sort of trellis 

should be made 

ready for the to- 
mato plants 





A can pvrtly filled 
with kerosene is an 


excellent receptacle 


for rose bugs 


on stakes 1’ or so make excellent supports for the 
tomatoes 








Garden 

















Illustration of a Chinese Rug made upon our own looms in China 


Symbolism in Chinese Rugs 


The Rugs of China, now generally admired because of their 
unusual color effects, have an added charm in designs evolved from 
the great religious beliefs under which the people have lived. 


In the design illustrated above are depicted, upon a medium porce- 
lain blue ground, the eight Buddhist symbols, also the chess board, 
scrolls, and musical instruments, which are symbols of the Literati. 
The central medallion shows an arrangement of the Phoenix, a symbol 
of prosperity, while in the other medallions is shown the “Lung,” or 
Dragon of Heaven, guarding a pearl. The designs of our Chinese 
Rugs follow faithfully those of the earlier periods. 


We have numerous other designs ready for delivery, and can make any required 
size in a reasonable time. Further information will be gladly given upon request. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Direct Importers of Eastern Rugs 
Interior Decorators Floor Coverings and Fabrics Furniture Makers 


FIFTH AVENUE AND FORT Y-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
San Francisco, Cal Washington, D. C. 





























Important Notice to the Public! 


157-159 East 32d St. 


Bet ween Lexington & Third Aves. 
NEW YORK CITY 








ESTABLISHED 1878 





The Aimone Manufacturing Company, for 41 : 
years Makers and Importers of the 


Highest Class Period Furniture 
and Furnishings, Italian 


Garden Marbles and 


Terra Cottas 


Have, on account of their Shops being con- 
tracted for to full capacity for a long period on 
special High Grade cabinet work, DECIDED 
TO DISCONTINUE ENTIRELY CARRY- 
ING STOCK and will close out through the 
Aimone Galleries, at their Wholesale Show 
Rooms, their entire collection 


Amounting to $373,473.00 
For - - $161,150.00 


Inventory as of April 5th, 1919 


The Aimone Manufacturing Company will stand 
back of every sale made, and purchasers may be so 
assured. 


All prior notices to the trade are hereby with- 
drawn. 


An unusual opportunity is afforded to Dealers, 
Decorators and Architects 


Goods purchased at this sale are not subject to 
return or exchange. 


No articles sent on approval. 


Out-of-town pur- 
chases carefully packed at cost. 


TERMS OF SALE—NET CASH 


SALE NOW OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 
mons G 


. 157-159 East 32d St. 
New York City 


House & Garden 


Making a Garden Out of a Sand Heap 


Continued from page 46) 


planting gave very successful results in 
the spring and summer. 

The roots put in were perennials, my 
intention being to have the garden ulti- 
mately about two-thirds perennials and 
the rest annuals. Having no more spare 
time than my evenings and holidays I 
felt that this was best, for to replant 
a garden every spring is a big under- 
taking. As the summer went along I 
worked continuously on the soil, keep- 


| ing it cultivated week by week, the top 


surface never being allowed to rest. As 
time went on my garden flourished, so 
I felt encouraged in the autumn to re- 
place some of the plants by better ones 
of the same kinds. 

From the start I had kept close watch 
of the best seedsmen’s catalogs, at- 
tended specialty shows, and little by 
little had made the acquaintance of 
nurserymen who limit themselves to 
special lines. This all proved of value, 
for when one settles down to garden- 
ing as an amateur, one finds that the 
best nurserymen not only are in busi- 
ness for a living, but are quite willing 
to give a helping hand to the man who 
is really an enthusiastic horticulturist. 
The specialists charge only a fair price 
for their roots, and you know what you 
are getting; you run no more than the 
average risk of weather, etc., if you 
take care in the planting. 

My little plot ran east and west longi- 
tudinally, giving me a full southern ex- 
posure on the left and a half shaded 
border on the right. This half shaded 
border proves no detriment to a garden, 
for in it one has space for such plants 
as aquilegia, dielytra, digitalis, aconitum, 


| Spiraea aruncus, Sweet William, primula 


| autumn sun. 


and pansies. These all do better for the 
lack of full sun. Then, too, much of 
this border can be used to intersperse 
your annuals, for by the time such 
young stock is due for planting out the 
ground has been warmed up by the 
higher sun of May. 

In the full sun border I planted the 
peonies, iris, delphinium, phlox and 
hrysanthemums, the latter that they 
might have the full benefit of the late 
What was left of this bed 


| was used for zinnias, cosmos, antirrhinum 
| and other late flowering annuals, to fol- 


| low the peonies and iris. 


When plant- 
ing a garden it is well to provide for 
succession, that you may never lack 
color from the narcissus in April to the 
chrysanthemum in November. It is a 
simple matter to do this, if you study 
the flowering period and habits of the 
plants. 

Another matter to be considered is so 
to arrange your planting that the bed 
is well graded, the taller plants going to 
the back of a border, or in the center 
of a flower bed, so that nothing is lost 
to view. My center beds were made 
oblong, half of the lower one being 
given over to the strawberries, for I 
was convinced that my sandy founda- 


| tion would prove about right for them. 


| my little vegetable garden. 


Nor was I disappointed, for this little 
bed, not more than 6’ x 10’, provided 
every other night during the fruiting 
season enough berries for a family of 
four. 


The Vegetable Section 


The other half of this bed comprised 
Here I raise 
each spring a few radishes and lettuce, 
and follow them by tomatoes for the 
autumn. Growing vegetables other than 
these is not worth while in so small a 
city lot; it isn’t large enough for a 
vegetable garden even if you take it 
all, to the exclusion of flowers. One 
half of the upper center bed is used for 
roses, the other half for narcissus and 
tulips in the spring and annuals such as 
asters later in the season. In the bed 
a‘ the end of the garden I planted four 
Lombardy poplars to provide an artistic 


curtain between myself and my back 
neighbor, who I knew would eventually 
come, and in front of the poplars I put 
in a row of Spiraea van Houttei. Asa 
shrub for the small garden nothing is 
more ornamental than this or a dwarf 
variety of the deutzia. I selected the 
former, because in its flowering season, 
early June, it is a beautiful mass of 
small white flowers and during the re- 
mainder of the summer, and in the au- 
tumn, its small, dark green foliage gives 
a pleasing effect: 

The reason for laying out my beds as 
I did was to give the advantage of 
working the ground almost entirely 
from the paths, without being obliged 
to walk on the soil. One little thing 
to remember is that a garden, like a 
bank account, can’t be continually 
drawn upon without making some de- 
posits, so don’t neglect your small load 
of stable manure each autumn. It 
serves its covering purpose for the win- 
ter, and provides strengthening force in 
the spring. 


Some Good Varieties 


In the selection of some of the peren- 
nials there is a large field open to you. 
Particularly is this the case in peonies 
and iris, each of which run into the 
hundreds; in fact, I know of one spe- 
cialist who lists over five hundred 
peonies. Those which I have found the 
most pleasing for the small garden are: 
in whites, Festivia maxima and Duchess 
de Nemours; reds, Rubra triumphans ; 
pinks, Madam Emile Galle, Madam 
Coste, and Mathilde de Rosenech; of 
the vari-colored, Philomele and Alexan- 
der Dumas, both rose and cream. Of 
the irises, Mrs. H. Darwin, Madam 
Chereau, Hector, Idion, and Honorablis. 
In phlox, Europa, Jeanne d’Arc, Eliza- 
beth Campbell and Argon. Among 
chrysanthemums, Kenneth and Grace in 
whites; Triomphe d’Or, yellow; Lillian 
Doty, one of the finest pinks; Julia 
Lagravere, crimson; and Dupon de!’Ere, 
amber and bronze. Of roses there are 
colors and shades almost beyond num- 
ber, for in hybrid teas alone there are 
over five hundred varieties, besides the 
hardy perpetuals and climbers. How- 
ever, Ulrich Brunner, Hugh Dickson, 
Mrs. Aaron Ward, Mrs. R. G. Sharman 
Crawford, and Frau Karl Druschki have 
all stood the test with no more than 
ordinary care. In delphiniums, both 
light and dark varieties should find a 
place; of the former Amos Perry and 
Lize Van Veen, and King of Delphiniums 
and Mrs. Creighton in the latter. These 
with a few Oriental poppies, campanula, 
digitalis, hollyhock, gaillardia, coreopsis, 
dahlias, aquilegia, dielytra, Astilbe arend- 
si, lupines, Sweet William and the clove 
pinks, will help make up an old-fash- 
ioned garden, when accompanied for va- 
riety by annuals such as zinnia, asters, 
scabiosa, and antirrhinum. The last is 
yearly becoming more popular. It is 
one of the most pleasing flowers of the 
late season, starting to bloom in August 
and continuing steadily until frost; it 
comes in many beautiful shades of solid 
and broken colors. There is a divided 
opinion as to whether antirrhinum is 
annual or perennial, but my experience 
has been that with care it can be carried 
through an average winter, with the re- 
sult that it flowers much earlier the 
following season. 

Many wild flowers take kindly to 
cultivation, and are worthy of a little 
space. As an example, in my garden 
stands a specimen of wild aster (Michael- 
mas daisy) which was gathered from 
the roadside as a baby, bloomed well 
the first season after transplanting, and 
now after three years of care has de- 
veloped into one of the most beautiful 
plants, covered in early October with a 
mass of pale violet flowers with orange 
and scarlet centers. 
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HE lavish collections of furniture, rugs, 
fabrics and other decorations, the ideal show 
rooms, the modern shops, the skilled workmen 
and vast resources — all combine to make this 
famous New England institution a dominant 
factor in the furnishing and decorating of 
American homes. 





— For 84 years in the manufacture and distribution of Furniture 
dé 
and Interior Decoration. 


When visiting Boston this sumnier — the gateway 


to the playground of »America see ‘Paine’s, more 








than a store —a Boston institution. 


Paine Furniture Company 
BOSTON 
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Arlington Street & St. ‘fames Avenue 
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CRETONNE 
PAINTED FURNITURE TO MATCH 


Select your cretonne one that you want to live with 
have a set of furniture painted to match the color scheme, repeating 
the motifs flowers, branches, what not, of the cretonne, on the 


turniture surfaces ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ 
The result is delightful and UNUSUAL 
One of the Decorative Ideas ot 


McHUGH ‘& 
UNUSUAI 


JOSEPH P. SON 
The HOUSE ef the 


» WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Designers and Makers of McHughwillo» 
and Wall Papers 


Fabrics 
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Marriage of Flowers by Birds 


(Continued from page 48) 


certain West Indian islands where log- 
wood does not grow no species of creep- 
er, elsewhere frequenting that tree, are 
to be found. In Sumatra, according to 
Forbes, a green spider-eater (a sun-bird) 
feeds on the bright flowers of a kind of 
ginger that blooms on the surface of 
the ground in dark places where few in- 
sects are to be found. No other means 
of cross-fertilization of this plant are 
apparent than this particular spider- 
eater 

Layard relates of a fine honey-sucker 
in the Island of New Caledonia that 
it crowded into certain forest trees when 
in flower; but completely disappeared 
from the locality when the flowers were 
gone. Of this and another species he 
noted that he found a specimen which 
had its throat covered with yellow pollen 
“and we doubt not that some of the 
large, lofty, flowering trees are fertilized 
by such agency, as insects are very 
scarce here.” 

Darwin concluded that the beaks of 
birds are specially adapted to the vari- 
ous flowers which they visit; and Grant 
Allen expressed the complemental opin- 
ion that “many of the most brilliant and 
beautiful bell-shaped tropical flowers 
have been specially developed to meet 
the tastes and habits of these compara- 
tively large and powerful fertilizers.” 

But it is among the hummingbirds 
that we get the most striking examples 
of the reciprocal relation of birds and 
flowers. 

It would be hard to find in the animal 
kingdom a better example of adaptation 
of form and powers and habits than the 
hummingbird with its ability to find 
and live upon food practically inac- 
cessible to other birds; its marvelous 
strength of wing, enabling it to hold its 
body suspended in the air while it ob- 
tains this exclusive food; and its long 
bill and extraordinary tongue that form 
perfectly fitted implements. These little 
creatures, rivaling gems in their flashing 
*eauty, illustrate another general and 
interesting phase of our subject, namely, 
that, with hardly an exception, the birds 
associated with flowers are themselves 
brightly colored, many gorgeously ar- 
rayed in their small way, and this de- 
spite the great disparity among them; 
even the eucalyptus-aiding lories are 
the gaudiest parrots of their showy race. 

Why? I do not know. 

About 500 species of hummers have 
been catalogued, varying in size from 
one hardly larger than a bumblebee to a 
giant as big as a chimney swift, but the 
differences in bills are even more striking, 
for the straight beak of a Docmastes 
may measure 5”, more than equal to the 
combined length of head, body and tail, 
and capable of penetrating the depths of 


huge trumpet-flowers, while in one 
species of Ramphonicron it is only 4” 
long. In some the bill curves slightly 
upward; in others downward; in the 
Eutoxeres it is bent just like a sickle. 
All these varieties indicate special re- 
quirements—the choice of particular 
kinds of blossoms; and Fritz Miiller 
says that various species of abutilon in 
southern Brazil are sterile unless fer- 
tilized by the one kind of bird that 
frequents each one. 

One cannot enumerate many instances 
of this mutual dependence, but I would 
like to give one or two remarkable ex- 
amples described by Belt in Nicaragua. 

The flowers of the lofty climbing vine 
Marcgravia nepenthoides hang down in 
the form of a circular bunch of pockets 
over which the stamens curve. In early 
spring these pockets or “pitchers” are 
filled with a sweetish liquor that at- 
tracts insects and these in turn the hum- 
mingbirds. “The flowers are so dis- 
posed, with the stamens hanging down- 
wards, that the birds, to get at the 
pitchers, must brush against them and 
thus convey the pollen on their backs 
from one plant to another. 

Another species of Marcgravia “has 
the pitchers placed closé to the pedicels 
of the flowers, so that the birds must 
approach them from above and anthers 
are turned upward so that the pollen is 
taken and given by the breast of the 
bird.” 

Another case is that of the palosabre 
(Erythrinia) whose large red flowers 
that appear in February, when the tree 
is leafless, are shaped like a carving 
knife. The “handle” is a thick, tough 
calyx, and the blade the single petal, 
folded double so tightly that only the 
stamens protrude a little. 

Only very minute insects can get in- 
side this flower, which is attended by 
two kinds of hummingbirds having long 
curved bills. “Whilst the bird is prob- 
ing the flower,” Belt explains, “the 
pollen of the stamens is rubbed on to 
the lower part of its head, and thus 
carried from one flower to fecundate 
another. The bottom of the flower is 
covered by a thick calyx—an effectual 
guard against the attempts of bees or 
wasps to break through and get at the 
honey. Hummingbirds feed on minute 
insects, and the honey would only be 
wasted if larger ones could gain access 
to it; but in the flower of the palosabre 
this contingency is simply and effectual- 
iy guarded against.” 

It is evident that birds take an im- 
portant part in the proper fertilization 
of plants; and. also that the flowers take 
an important part in providing insect 
fare for the smaller birds. heir inter- 
relations offer an interesting study. 


Furnishing the Room From Cretonne 


(Continued from page 33) 


cretonne, which, being very splashy, was 
used only at the windows, on a pillow, 
a banding of it on another pillow done 
in black velour, and on a runner for a 
tiny table. 

Seven pieces of the furniture were 
black. A chest of drawers, a bookcase, 
a desk, two wall chairs, a Windsor, and 
a tiny tip-top table. The desk was 
painted a brilliant Chinese red inside, 
and the drawers were lined with the 
same color; the tip-top had a scarlet 
edge. There was a mahogany daybed 
with a throw cover of King’s blue, and 
pillows in varying tones of rose red and 
black, one of them matching the cur- 
tains. An ivory wicker lounging chair 
with a blue seat and rose cushion; a 
neutrally upholstered wing chair; a ma- 
hogany gateleg table. A tea cart of red 
Chinese lacquer, with a brass kettle and 
flagon, cups of blue pottery, and a 


Chinese red kochi pot. A gray bean-pot 
lamp with a rose red silk shade; a ma- 
hogany lamp with a shade of blue; mir- 
rors; tall candlesticks; books of many 
colors; some used pewter. A satisfactory 
room—and all from a bit of cretonne. 
Truly a game for the gods. 

And when perhaps more subtlety is 
desired we turn to the rich cretonne set 
forth for you really to see and called, 
delightfully, Golden Pheasants upon 
Cream. This cretonne is by no means 
quiet, it fairly sings with color, and I 
should call it one of the most beautiful 
that has been produced recently. On 
the background of a grayish cream, very 
nearly the actual color of putty, there 
are peacock: green leaves, yellow green 
leaves, and mulberry leaves and vines. 
The pheasant is a gorgeous fellow of 
green and yellow, rose and peacock blue, 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Why not furnish your Summer Home 
in Reed Furniture that is different? 














This suite, massive and impressive, built with low 
lines, is just the Acme of Luxurious Comfort that is 
needed for the Living Room and Sun Parlor, and 
lends itself to any decorative scheme 






Radiator Obscuring With 
Decorative Metal Grilles 


F l : D c rs This panelled window sos noge ™ is in 
the magnificent home o rthur Curtiss 
XCIUSIVE esigns or James, New York. The panels are hinged, 


DRAWING AND LIVING ROOMS carrying out the closet effect, and making 


the radiator accessibie for heat control or 
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Ve should be glad to make suggestions 
for the solution of your radiator-obscuring 
problems, or be pleased to co-operate with 


oO architect. 
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Interior Decorating “THE BEAUT-I-ATOR’”’ 


The “Beaut-i-ator’ is a portable all metal Radiator Enclosure 
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Furnishing the Room From Cretonne 


(Continued from page 60) 


with tail feathers of spun gold. All 
this on this pheasant cretonne, together 
with dahlias of magenta and old pink, 
rose phlox, old yellow tulips, and feath- 
ery combs of purple and black and 
| gold. Truly a feast for the senses, and 
quite beautiful enough to be framed 
|} and hung on the wall. 
| If the temptation were not quite so 
| great to make curtains of it! Which is 
|as it should be. Floor length curtains 
lined with wistaria sun-fast, the well- 
shaped valance bound with yellow, the 
ame color of spun gold. Pull curtains 
of old yellow are used at the windows 
instead of window shades, and are hid- 
| den between the overdrapes and the 
| glass curtains of ivory mull, when not 
in use. 

The wall is satisfactorily painted in a 
light putty, matching the background of 
| the hangings. The furniture is of that 
mysterious brown which leaves one so 
satisfactorily in doubt as to whether it 
| be mahogany or walnut. And the new 
Italian note is sounded in the smart 
enter table, to match which there 


can be found a bookcase and a desk. 

The rug is putty brown; the wing 
arm chair is upholstered in magenta 
velour, with a line of gold; two over- 
stuffed chairs are upholstered in the 
cretonne with backs of dark putty-col- 
ored velour. There is a walnut desk, 
harmonizing with, though not match- 
ing, the table. This is shown in the 
photograph. The bench-thing is up- 
holstered in the pheasant material. The 
sofa is covered in a putty velour, em- 
broidered by hand in a pheasant’s-eye 
spot design in magenta, black and gold. 
Notes of brilliant rose, purple and green 
are slipped, in the shape of luster ware, 
into the corner cupboard; the lamp- 
shades are of black, decorated in color; 
a peacock jar holds converse with vases 
of lavender and candlesticks of pewter 
on the mantel, and the pillows are of 
deep blackish purple and gold. 

You will find that one of the joys of 
using a length of cretonne for the key- 
note of the furnishing of a room will be 
the achievement of a daring color scheme 
which you could not think of otherwise. 


A Plea for the Wall Fountain 


(Continued from page 50) 


edges with a picturesque floral or archi- 
tectural treatment. The artists and 
architects did not disdain to work out 
inconspicuous details in stone and shrub- 
bery to complete the effect they wished 
to give to the observer. 

In such gardens the fountain or pool 
played an important part, for it was 
realized that the value of water, with 
its sparkle, its color and light, is great, 


Ivory Thrones 


trust I am valiant, but I can make 
no boast of being a horseman, at least 
not one quite up to Homer’s implied 
prowesses. If I were, I suppose I would 
be quite as content with blue ribbons, 
whereas my soul, my collecting soul, 
yearns for the crimson-dyed check-piece 
of History's day-dawn! 

You less sympathetic ones—though I 
doubt if your curiosity brings you to 
these lines !—will think that the weather 
| may have something to do with the mat- 


a rainy day—that it has, but only be- 
cause it evokes a whole band of spirit 
| memories of the past. One does not 
| like to think of ivories that crumble to 
dust, dry up and pulverize. They get 


| well under the ivory statue of Asklepios 
| was reputed to keep the image in fine 
form, how the Ephesians poured water 
| or oil (perhaps both) through hundreds 
of little apertures in the ivory statue of 
Artemis that the wooden framework 
supporting the covering of ivory might 
not shrink and cause the plates to split ? 
And did not the Athenians reserve in 
their theater a special seat for the one 
whose duty it was to clean with rain 
water the ivory statue of Zeus? This, 
| Pcusanius tells us, was kept in condition 
by olive oil and water. Certain it is 
that ivory can be rendered somewhat 
ductile by various oils and vinegar. Per- 
haps some time we shall recover a knowl- 
edge of what seems to be the lost art 
of softening ivory to such a state as 
the ancients seem to have been able to 
bring it. Only by some such process 
can it have been possible for such large 
surfaces of unbroken ivory as the an- 
cients are credited with having used to 
have been available. It has been sug- 
gested that large sections of tusks were 
subjected first to a softening and then 
| to a spiral cutting and unwinding, as it 





and use was made of it accordingly. 
We in the New World are following, 
though sometimes afar off, these beauti- 
ful gardens of the Renaissance, with 
their silent, grass-grown walks, terraced 
pools and wonderful vistas. And be- 
cause we love and admire them, in time 
we will equal the masterpieces which 
their creators with the passing years 
have made them. 


and Elephants 


(Continued from page 27) 


were, and the matter has furnished seri- 
cus savants with wonderful opportuni- 
ties for differing with their colleagues. 
As for me, the matter is interesting be- 
cause a halo of romance must ever cling 
to the “lost arts.” 

Because I have spoken of rainy days 
and ivories, do not think I would turn 
the world into a humidor for my own 
few treasures of this fictile sort! Some- 
how the drizzling rain outside seems a 
fit setting for the medieval bits, and I 


ter. I assure you—I have told you it is can even conjure up an elephant hunt, 


or those gloomy days when Alexander 
the Great pushed on into the jungles of 
India and seemed to encounter all the 
elephants on earth that might have fur- 
nished enough ivory to stock the world 


| thirsty. Do you not recall how the deep of his day, to build such statues as that 


ivory one of Athene Alea with which 
Augustus Caesar ran off to Rome the 
time he took with him the famous tusks 
of the Calydonian Boar, the Athene 
which he later set up near the Forum. 

My own treasures are few, so few 
that I do not spread them before you 
verbally lest you think discouragingly 
of their extent. But this I must tell 
you: collecting ivories is a _ pursuit 
fraught with keen pleasure. 

In the first place one does not need 
to have “ivory thrones, sceptres and 
couches,” life-size Chryselphantine stat- 
ues of Zeus, of Athene, rods of Roman 
Senators and the like to feel that there 
is comfort and delight in what he has 
been able to acquire in the way of ob- 
jects of carved ivory. He may chance 
to discover an antique bit, or his acqui- 
sitions may not even reach objects of 
the medieval period. Fine ivories have 
been highly prized from immemorial 
times and one may as well disclose the 
fact that a lengthy, unhesitating purse 
is needed for such bits as would cause 
museum curators to rub their eyes, and 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Kirman study. Woven entirely in one piece from the best wool yarn. 


EAST IS WEST 


In the matter of rugs we now have a striking example of this truth. Time, | 
patience, and American ingenuity have developed a process of hand and loom 
weaving by which the attractive rug-studies of the Orient are reproduced with 


exactness of detail; not only in color harmonies but in the soft, firm, pliable 
fabric as well. 


They are called 


BENGAL-ORIENTAL RUGS 


Reproductions 


Those who know rugs from the Far East will instantly say after seeing Bengal- 
Orientals—“Yes, East is West.” 


These rugs are priced at one-third to one-fourth the cost of the 
studies from which they are made—in fact, the fairness of price 
will be a revelation to you. 


Many discriminating merchants in all parts of the country are displaying | 
Bengal-Oriental rugs. The name of the merchant in your city selling these 
rugs may be had by writing to us. 
Color plates will be sent upon request. 
JAMES M. SHOEMAKER CO., Inc. 
20 West 39th Street at Fifth Avenue, New York 
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For Town and Country Homes 


Nothing equals the charm and comfort of 
Whip-O-Will-O- stained and cretonned 
to your individual order w “Early 
selection is suggested to insure delivery 
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the palms of connoisseurs to itch. 

But who seeks to outrun curators and 
connoisseurs? We simple-hearted folk 
may find our ecstasies in a Chinese card- 
case of exquisite workmanship, a Japa- 
nese statuette of beauty and grace, an 
old French chessman that perhaps the 
curator might have snatched up had he 
seen it first, a Roman stylus some truth- 
ful traveler—let us believe there are 
such!—picked up on the fields that 
Did Terence use 
it or did Tacitus, Procopius or Properti- 
us; or did Suetonius keep it sharpened 
to his record of scandal? Who knows! 
After all the pleasure in things is meas- 
ured by their appeal to the imagination ; 
at least I must conjecture so, for I know 
an old lady who finds infinite delight in 
collecting bone buttons, and an old gen- 
tleman who exhibits an equal zest for 


current banknotes. 


Elephant Tales 


And so with this little group of ivories 
with which I am amusing myself this 
rainy day. Did I say amusing myself? 
Well might I add instructing, since they 
invariably lead me to take down from 
their shelf history after history, book 
after book. One day I read all about 
elephants. I had put it off as long as 
seemed decent, for, after all, did I not 
owe it to Mr. Elephant to study his con- 
tribution to my pleasure? I had ex- 
pected to be bored. Frankly I was not. 
From Tentobocchus, the Cimbrian Chief 
whose towering height was the marvel 
of Roman chroniclers, down to the Ele- 
phantide of modern times the story was 
worth following. It was diverting, too. 
One learns, for instance, from that fas- 
cinating volume “Ivory and the Ele- 
phant” by Dr. George Frederick Kunz, 
how “a queer African name, or we 
should perhaps rather say designation of 
ivory, is reported by an English officer 
in the Sudan. When a native comes to 


the barracks with ivory articles for sale, 


and is asked ‘Is this ivory?’ he first 
points to his teeth, then puts his hands 
together at the side of his face and says 
‘Dead elephant,’ this term being in gen- 
eral use among these natives for ivory.” 
This is but one of the many stories the 
reader will find recorded in the book I 
mentioned. Alfred Maskell’s “Ivories” 
in the Connoisseur’s Library series, is- 
sued in America, is another volume in- 
teresting and instructive alike, though 
neither so late nor so comprehensive as 
Dr. Kunz’s “Ivory and the Elephant.” 
On another day I have taken down 
from its shelf old Theophilus’s “Treatise 
Upon Divers Arts,” a 12th Century 
handbook of technique, therein to read 
the entertaining chapter “Of Sculpturing 
Ivory.” There he saith, “in sculpturing 
ivory, first form a tablet of the magni- 
tude you may wish, and superposing 
chalk, portray with a lead the figures 
according to your pleasure, and with a 
pointed instrument mark the lines that 
they may appear; then carve the 
grounds as deeply as you wish with dif- 
ferent instruments, and sculp the figures 
or other thing you please according to 
your invention and skill. But should 
you wish to ornament your work with 


| a leaf of gold, lay on glue of the bladder 


of the fish which is called the ‘huso,’ 
and the leaf being cut into small pieces, 
overlay it as you please. Fashion also 


round or ribbed handles from ivory, and 
make an opening through the middle 
lengthwise, then with various files prop- 
er for this work enlarge this opening 
that it may be inside as outside and let 
it be smooth everywhere and moderate- 
ly thin; and portray flowerets around 
it very finely, or animals, birds, or 
dragons twisted together by the necks 
and tails, and transpierce the grounds 
with very fine instruments, then sculp 
as gracefully and as artistically as you 
may be able. Which, being done, fill 
the opening inside with the oak wood 
which you cover with thin gilt copper, 
so that through all the grounds the gold 
can be seen; and so two pieces being 
joined in from a particle of the same 
ivory, close the hole before and behind, 
you will fasten these on with ivory pegs, 
so cunningly, that no one may be able 
to see how the gold is laid in. After 
this make an opening in the small piece 
in front in which the blade is placed, the 
handle of which, being heated, can be 
easily inserted because the wood is with- 
in, and it will stand fast; make also a 
plain handle, and, according to its size, 
make an opening in which the blade 
should be placed, and join the wood 
carefully into it, and according as the 
wood is fashioned so cause the handle 
of the knife to be made. Then pound 
some clear Thus into the finest powder, 
and fill the opening of the handle with 
it, and envelop the blade near the handle 
with a wet cloth, in a threefold manner, 
and placing it before the furnace warm 
this handle until it slightly glows, and 
immediately fix it carefully in the handle 
that it may be well joined in, and it 
will stand firmly.” 


Pieces From the Past 


I think I should like this object as 
well as the daggers of Moses’ time! 
But it would be of Theophilus’s, the 
time when Greece was the painter of the 
continent, Tuscany the enameller, Arabia 
the worker in metals, Italy the jeweler, 
France the worker in glass, Spain the 
chemist, industrious Germany anxious in 
acquiring dexterity, or knowledge in all, 
when all these artists had constructed 
and were adorning the church of St. 
Mark at Venice, and were elsewhere oc- 
cupied in Western Europe in “writing” 
or painting the sacred histories in the 
churches in terms which were in that 
time synonymous so that the illiterate 
might read the examples set before them, 
a time that preceded the glories of the 
Renaissance to follow. Ah, good old 
Theophilus! How carefully you set 
down the arts of the past! How easy 
you make it all seem! But I turn to 
this little globe of pierced ivory, con- 
taining globe within globe, exquisitely, 
patiently and marvelously wrought, and 
I realize it is not so easy after all! 
Perhaps those very difficulties that be- 
set your followers have added charm 
to the bits of their work that have come 
to bless my leisure! 

At any rate, I have no guilty feeling 
of extravagance in the matter, for they 
cre worth their weight in gold to me, 
and cost but their weight in metal less 
precious, since I have been so fortunate 
as to have picked them up in my travels 
and in my browsings for the collector’s 
proverbial song—ah, who that collects 
begrudges its notes! 
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Bungalow Books 


“‘Home Kraft Homes,’’ ‘‘Draughtsman,’’ ‘‘Kozy 
Homes”, and “Plan Kraft’’—50c each, post- 
paid. Contain distinctive designs, complete. 
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Easy now to water 
lawns and gardens of any 
size. No more need to drag 
makeshift sprinklers about 


which can’t give uniform water 
spread. To know the true economy 
of sprinkling, you must know the 


Double Rotary 


SPRINKLER 


Sprinkles Like Rain — 75 Ft. in Diameter 


Nothing to equal the machine and its 
effect ever before made, Works equally wellon 
hillside and level. Lasts a lifetime, costs little 
and saves its entire cost in a few days watering. 
Write for Free Book With Low Prices Direct To You. 


DOUBLE ROTARY ae co. JUPITER SPRINKLER CO. 
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HASE LEATHERWOVE 
A is America’s leading Uphol- 
stery Fabric, definitely made to 
withstand hard usage—no limit 
to its wear resisting possibilities 
— sanitary — weatherproof 
can be easily cleansed with soap 
and water—scores of patterns in 
fast colors. 


Specify Chase  Leatherwove 
when purchasing new furniture 
or when sending furniture to be 
re-upholstered. If “Mr. Uphol 
sterer” uses Chase Leatherwove 
you will never regret it, for it 
will add years to the life of your 
furniture and appeal with its 
striking beauty. 


Every Upholsterer Should 
Handle Chase Leatherwov: 


Write for Sampli 
L.C. CHASE & CO. 
BOSTON 


New York Detroit San Francisco Chicago 





Hill 
Clothes Dryer 


wes Helps Lighten the 
Work of Wash- 








day. 

No walking or 
dragging clothes 
basket No soiled 
clothes lines 

Easily fitted into special socket and easily 
removed, leaving lawn clear Priee reason- 
able. Send for our new folder, free 


HILL CLOTHES DRYER CO. 
52 Central Street, Worcester, Mass. 
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The Time to Divorce 


the House from 


the Garden 


[here are times in summer when you don't 
want the dust and dirt from your garden to 
blow indoors and soil your books, tapestries, 
[here are times 
in winter when vou don’t want the heat from 


rugs and other belongings. 


your house to blow outdoors into the garden 
and leave your rooms uninhabitable. 


Monarch 


Metal Weather Strips 


on all your windows and doors will seal every 
crack and opening against drafts, dust, soot 
and rain 


They keep the home clean and enable a 
smaller amount of fuel to deliver more and 
The cost of 
installation is more than repaid through pre- 
vention of wastage of heat. 


uniform warmth to every floor. 


Now is the time to put in your Monarch 
Metal Weather rather than later 
when the cold weather is upon you and us. 


Strip 


Many new homes have Monarch Strip from 
the beginning. To discover how easily and 
economically they may be fitted into homes 
already built “Monarch” in the 
phone book for our local licensee—or write 


us direct—one or the other TODAY. 


look up 





Monarch Metal Weather Strip Co. 


4111 Forest Park Blvd. St. Louis, U.S. A. 


“Weather Strips are 100% fuel conservation.” 
U. S. Fuel Administration 


’ B Noyes 


Director of Conservation. 


August 23, 1918 
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Work Among the June Vegetables 


(Continued from page 49) 


String beans for table or canning 
should be gathered before any 
beans are developed in the pods. 
This can be easily determined by 
breaking open a couple of pods. 
Spinach and Swiss chard or beet 
tops which are canned green 
should be attended to when very 
young. This means more work 
than when the vegetable is canned 
old, as there is more shrinkage in 
the canning operation. The leaf 
of the old vegetable becomes 
coarser and does not shrink as 
much, but the extra work of 
using the young vegetable is well 
worth the effort. 


Corn Requirements 


It ikes little difference 
whether .vrn be sown in drills or 
hills. The principal factor in de- 
termining the quality of the crop 
will be the condition of your 
ground, although this may be 
overcome to some extent even at 
this late hour by proper methods 
of refertilization. While corn is 
considered an easy crop to handle, 
it grows very rapidly and any 
check that it might suffer is cer- 
tain to have its effect on the 
yield. The secret of corn grow- 
ing, therefore, is to have the 
ground in such a condition that 
the growth is very sturdy. Corn 
is what we might term a dry 
weather crop; therefore, over- 
watering would be considered 
dangerous. That is another rea- 
son for keeping the corn plantings 
rather isolated. If mixed with other 
crops it might be necessary to water the 
corn when watering the others. 

Ground that is poor can be improved 
considerably by the application of some 
good commercial fertilizer after the 
corn has developed growth. Most of 
these fertilizers dissolve very rapidly 
and are therefore available for the use 
of the plant a very short time after 
applying. 

Never allow the corn to crowd. If 
planted in hills, not more than three 
plants to the hill should be allowed to 





Brush tips are a wise addition to the 
egg-plant and pepper plantings. Though : : 
the plants are not climbers, supports soil stirred. It 

benefit them 





Good head lettuce is always acceptable. 
If you cannot use the whole crop, it 
will be easy to give away the surplus 


mature. If planted in drills, the plants 
should be thinned out to at least 12 
inches in the row. Closer planting than 
this causes soft growth which will not 
yield satisfactory ears. Another point 
well worth considering is that under 
most conditions corn will throw out 
numerous suckers. It is quite necessary 
that these be removed if high quality 
ears are the objective. 

Most people assume that the principal 
purpose of working the ground is to 
destroy any weed growth that might 
exist there. This is of little conse- 
quence at this season of the year, as it 
is an easy matter to destroy 
weeds that are growing at this 
time. The real purpose of culti- 
vation is to maintain a mulch of 
loose earth which acts as a 
blanket, covering the moisture in 
the lower soils, and leave it there 
for the use of the plants. The 
rain penetrating into the earth 
after reaching a certain point is 
again attracted to the surface by 
the action of the wind, sun and 
other elements. This is called the 
upward passage of soil moisture. 
When the surface soil is baked 
and hard this moisture is quickly 
dissipated by the elements, but 
where the surface is covered with 
a mulch of any kind, whether it 
be loose earth, leaves or litter, 
the moisture is immediately ar- 
rested in its upward passage. 
Also keep in mind that this mois- 
ture is impregnated with the 
fertility of the soil through 
which it passes. Therefore, a 
baked, arid soil is casting into 
the air much of its fertility. 


Cultivation and Plant Food 


Deep cultivation is advisable. 
There is very little danger at- 
tached to cultivation with imple- 
ments that are made for this 
purpose. The surface roots that 
might be destroyed in this oper- 
ation are more than offset by 
the deep rooting which is en- 
couraged by keeping the surface 
matters very 
(Continued on page 68) 
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Is Your House 
OV [JSIX— the Right Kind for 















ERHAPS our best answer is to 

tell you the kind of houses it is 
now successfully heating. 

In California, it is making Bunga- 
low owners happy. 

In Ohio, it is saving coal for 
farmers. 

In Georgia, it is giving comfort to 
those fine old Plantation residences. 

In New England, it is heating the 
Colonial houses of the Pilgrim 
Fathers’ descendants. 

On Long Island, it is giving Palm 
Beach temperatures to hundreds of 
those cosy new houses. 






At Newport, Lenox, Tuxedo and 
Stockbridge, it is driving out the chill 
of autumn and the zero of winter 
from palatial country houses. 

In the Philadelphia suburbs, it is 
taking the place of unsatisfactory 
furnaces and temper testing radiator 
heats. 

All of which it not only heats, but 
ventilates and humidifies as well—a 
3 in 1 system. 

Looks like you will have to “look 
further” into this Kelsey Health 
Heat. Our Booklet called “Some 
Saving Sense on Heating” is a good 
thing to start with. 













































Kelsey Health Heated residence of W. J. Moffat, Edgehill 
Road, New Haven, Conn. Brown & Von Beren, Architects. 


. 103-K Pork Ave. HE Ke LSE «0.x Peston tae 


WARM AIR GENERATOR 
237 James Street 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
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IGHTING FIXTURES | Every woman who reads 
of HARMONIZING CHARM | House & GARDEN knows how a 
knowledge of Domestic Sci- 


: ence aids in entertaining. Sup- 
The selection of appropriate fixtures is a matter pose at your next Dinner you 


involoing taste rather than large expenditure. want to serve 

















Illustrating 
A PENDANT FIXTURE 


—particularly adaptable for 
Reception or Dining Room of 
the country home. 
Obtainable in black and silver, black 
and gold, old ivory, or to harmonize 


with almost any decorative theme. 
A fixture suggestive of the simple $40) 
Georgian. 











Lust “ad of a garage that || 
stands out in bleak, glaring | | 
unsightliness, to the detri- | | 
ment of your own lawnand [|| 
your neighbors’ view, have a 


RUSTIC CEDAR |) 
GARAGE | 


(Ready-built-shipped knocked down) 








Exclusive of shades, 


You ere cordially ineited to consult us A “Vanderbilt Salad” or some simi- 


: lar special dish, of which many are 
—no obligation or charge involved given in each number of 


ABER PEELS £2; ||| AMERICAN 
: COOKERY 


Would it not be worth while to 
know how to make and serve a 


“VANDERBILT SALAD” 
“PLANKED STEAK” 
“BUTTERFLY SALAD” 
“CHICKEN A LA KING” 


How to select and cook your fav- 
orite dish, how to serve it and what 
to serve with it. There are forty 
or fifty choice and timely recipes 
in each number of AMERICAN 
COOKERY, many of them illus- 
trated. It also gives Menus for every 
possible occasion. Formal and _ In- 
formal Dinners, Luncheons, Wed- 
ding Suppers, etc., etc. 




















A garage with the natural 
bark on the wood, blending 
into the landscape, unob- | 








trusive, beautiful, substan- 
tial and not expensive. No 
costly screen of shrubbery 
is needed to camouflage this 
garage—itself a great sav- 
ing. In size roomy for the 
largest cars. Send for lit- 
erature. 














Pleasing interiors and furnishings 
of refinement do not require un- 
limited means. In fact the very 9 
element of refinement—simplicity 


' : |) BBewwoee . | 
Rustic Cedar furniture adds a minimizes the cost of execution, If you have a family you need this 
| Magazine, for using it will help you 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
] 


We will design and arrange in- 


charm to lawn or porch. You 
teriors of character and charm to 


. : : to set a better table for less money. 
will be interested in ouf cata- : y 





) dey i % i | AN COOKERY is $1.50 : 
log of summer houses, t ellises, meet individual means; or assist AMERICAN COOKERY is $1.59 « 
; : : : . , | year, but if you will send us One 
chairs, benches, tables, etc. in the selection of single pieces to Decorated Chairs $29.50 Gate Leg Table $45.00 Dollar (check. money order, bill or 
Write for a copy. harmonize with any scheme of Decorated Mirror $37.50 stamps) we will send you eight con- 
F decoration. ° Decorated Console $38.50 secutive issues of American Cookery. 


Address : 


48 WEST 50th STREET 
VINCENT COLLINS, INC. NewYork Circe 3619 | AMERICAN COOKERY 


219 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


JERSEY KEYSTONE WOOD CO. 
TRENTON - - NEW JERSEY 





































































MEANS AN 


more than a community 
expert in the making of 
plumbing ware; 









































INSTITUTION 


Kohler, Wisconsin, is more than the 
home of the great Kohler factory, 
ot 


workers 
enameled 


it is the birthplace 


and site of an institution that is 
\merican to its verv core. 

The American Club of Kohler is 
dedicated to the use of the Kohler 


community and the Kohler people. 


Here is fostered good-fellowship and 


good-citizenship 


It is largely to this community spirit 
that Kohler owes its leadership and 


its splend id pre rnduct 


quality guaran- 


teed by the name KOHLER incon- 


spicuously glazed into the enamel 


Send for the Kohler book 


to beautiful, 
plumbing ware 


durable, 


a guide 


dependabie 


KOHLER o— KOHLER 


Kohler Co., Kohler. 


W isce msin 


Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis 


AND TWELVI 


AMERKK 
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“Columbia” Lavatory f 
MANUFACTURERS OF ENAMELED PLUMBING WARE { 
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| tor this purpose. 


| ods of watering. 





| eign nations 


Work Among the 


House & Garden 


June Vegetables 


(Continued from page 66) 


little what type of implement is used 
This stirring of the 
soil should be attended to at least once 
every week and certainly immediately 
after every rain. Professional gardeners 
who realize the wonderful advantages 


| of constant cultivation seldom fail to 
| work their gardens for an entire sum- 


mer without resorting to artificial meth- 
This, of course, is a 
distinct advantage, not only hecause of 
the economical value, but where the 
ground is made productive by cultivation 
the effects are more lasting than where 
growth is temporarily stimulated by the 
application of water. Another point 
that might be well worth while con- 
sidering is the fact that all soils contain 
hard lumps, or areas of small soil par- 
ticles so tightly compacted as to hold 
their shape. These lumps contain con- 


| siderable natural plant food which is 


not available for the plants unless 
broken. Deeper cultivation encourages 
deeper rooting, which means that the 
natural food elements in the lower soils 
are available for the plants. 


Enriching the Soil 


Liquid foods of all kinds are more 
quickly available for the use of the 
plants than any other fertilizer applied 
to the soil. The reason for this is that 
all forms of plant food must be soluble 
before being assimilated by the plant. 
It is, therefore, a general practice among 
gardeners to stimulate plant growth to 
quick maturity or a high degree of per- 
fection by the frequent application of 
liquid manures 

Various fertilizers may be applied to 
the ground in this manner. More care 
must be taken in using the stronger 
feedings, such as nitrate of soda, sul- 
phate of ammonia, etc. It is a good 
practice to have placed at convenient 
points several barrels of water in which 
may be placed sacks containing any 
kind of good manure, left for several 
days, then thinned down to the color of 
weak tea before applying. After sev- 
eral applications the strength can be 
gradually increased. With commercial 
fertilizers, a pint or two to a barrel of 
water will be found sufficient. 

It a bad practice to feed plants 
entirely on one diet, and it is well to 
balance the diet somewhat by occa- 
sional changes. Crops that remain in 
the ground all summer, such as Swiss 
chard, spinach, parsley, New Zealand 


is 


| spinach, onions, etc., will be immensely 


improved by regular applications of 
liquid food, or fertilizers may be ap- 
plied directly to the soil at the base of 
the plant and worked into the soil with 
the cultivator. Thorough watering will 
help dissolve the fertilizer. It is a very 
good practice to water the plant after 
applying, which cleanses the foliage of 
any material that might be deposited 


there and may possibly cause damage. 

Peas, spinach, radishes and other 
crops which will be maturing in rapid 
succession should be followed by other 
crops of equal food value. If your 
ground is in a productive state it is 
wasteful to allow it to lie idle. If it is 
not in a productive state it should be 
made so by the restoration of the soil 
This is best accomplished by the sow- 
ing of cover crops with a view to turn- 
ing them under. Shell beans are a very 
easy crop to grow and immune from the 
dangers of hot, dry weather. They 
should be started at this time. The 
small white, or navy, bean, our most 
popular shell bean, is grown in almost 
every garden, but there are many others 
equally good. The white marrow, which 
is somewhat larger, is also a good bean, 
or even the large white kidney bean; 
both are of high food value and easy to 
cultivate. 

If you wish to grow some onion sets 
for your own use, a piece of your idle 
ground may be used. Kale is a very 
useful winter crop and can be kept the 
entire winter by covering with salt hay 
or other loose material. It can be sown 
in drills and thinned out. Mangels, car- 
rots, etc., can be sown now. Mangels 
are good when used for cattle or 
chickens, and this is a good way to 
employ the ground. Where other crops 
have been sown, a large quantity of 
good manure should be thoroughly in- 
corporated with the soil before planting 
the second crop. 


Spinach, Root Crops and Peas 


Spinach should be ready for canning 
now. You will find that spinach which 
is maturing this month is superior to 
any in your garden. By lifting the 
plants and cutting off the roots before 
placing in the basket, they will entail 
less work when canning, as less wash- 
ing is required. Beets and carrots from 
early sowings should also be ready now 
for canning, as it is advisable to use 
these vegetables when small. It is an 
easy matter to judge from the size of 
your plantings about the quantity you 
will require for your table before the 
next sowing will be ready. 

Peas are considered to be best in 
June, and it is therefore advisable to 
can all you can spare while they are of 
high quality. The constant picking also 
relieves the vines of their load. Rhu- 
barb can be put up at this time, either 
by the cold water method or by cook- 
ing. Swiss chard canned now will be 
better than that maturing later, both in 
color and texture, because of the grow- 
ing conditions at this time of year. In 
fact, it will be found advisable to pre- 
serve all the vegetables that can be 
spared at this time, as they will be 
higher in quality and in food value than 
at any other season. 


American Sculpture for American Gardens 


(Continued from page 28) 


| Carthage and Egypt, its sculpture was 


of the kind called “archaic’—splendid 
in its spirituality, it is true, but not 
attaining the beauty which is recog- 
nized as Grecian art. 

In those early days the Greek sculp- 
tor found his chief employment in 
embellishing the temples of the gods 
and in marking the graves of the dead 
with funeral “steles,” as well as the 
adornment of certain household imple- 
ments of every-day use. It was a con- 
ventional art, and in spite of modern 
cults that seek its glorification, was 
stilted and confined. Greece’s sculptors 
had not yet come to their splendid free- 
dom. 

Then the genius of the Greek for 
arms and for trade asserted itself. For- 
were conquered, Greek 


navies ruled the seas and Greek mer- 
chant ships transported the wealth of 
the world. Her traders became rich, 
their riches brought culture, their cul- 
ture built magnificent suburban homes, 
and those suburban homes with their 
wonderful gardens gave Greece her 
golden age of sculpture. 

The aristocratic Greek trader, half 
politician, half merchant, with the 
wealth of the world poured into his 
lap, was a patron of the arts com- 
parable to none. He sought to surround 
himself with beauty, and he was proud 
to find that beauty at home, in the 
physical perfection of his country’s men 
and women. The man who could trans- 
late this beauty into marble and bronze 
was given the glory that belonged to 

(Continued on page 70) 
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BIG SHORTAGE OF BULBS EX- 
PECTED! ORDER YOUR 
SUPPLY AT ONCE.. 


ADVICES from big growers in Holland 
4 indicate great scarcity of bulbs this com- 
ing season and enough cannot be grown to 
meet the demand. To insure getting your 
supply send us your order at once. Until 
July 1st, not later, our present low prices for 
the choicest varieties of bulbs grown by spe- 
cialists in Holland will hold good. 

By ordering from us now instead of wait- 
ing until fall, you make a large saving, get a 
superior quality of bulbs not usually to be 
obtained at any price in this country, and 
oe have a much larger list of varieties to select 
Hyacinth La Narcissus fo 4 from. 
var —| Our orders are selected and packed in Hol- 
land, and are shipped to our customers im 
mediately upon their arrival in the best 
possible condition. 





Tulips per 4 . | : A FEW PRICES 
00 $2.75 ¥ “ } ' Per 100 Per 500 
Fine Mixed Hyacinths.......... $6.00 $27.00 
Fine Mixed Single Tulips........ 2.25 10.00 
Fine Mixed Darwin Tulips....... 2.75 12.50 
Candidum Lilies $1.50 (doz.)..... 10.50 
Double Daffodils ..............- 4.00 18.50 
Narcissus Emperor Monsters..... 6.50 29.00 
Lilium Narcissus Emperor Large........ 4.75 22.00 
Candidum. por Narcissus Empress Monsters..... 6.00 28.00 
. rer Narcissus Empress Large........ 1.50 21.00 
“ Ps Narcissus Golden Spur Large... 4.25 20.00 
Paper White Narcissus.......... 2.75 11.00 
Write To-day for this Catalogue of Dutch Bulbs 1 8 Seis 2 ot 
[' is the most comprehensive bulb catalogue pub- Read What These People Say Tt ee 
lished—containing page after page of ir rtéed . . 
bulbs the vane 8 a _ eee Finest he ever saw! “I have received my order of ORDER NOW—PAY WHEN 
Hyacinths Tulips Narcissi. Crocus give, for a gladiolus, and they are the finest I ever saw. The tulips DELIVERED 
j ts cp oe RE ap ages: Wh and peonies that I bought last fall have grown splendidly.” 
small outlay of time and money, an abundance of He T FF. Beagor ie . : To take advantage of the very low prices offered 
flowers in the house from December until Easter, A Pasa his catalogue , have der 
and in the garden from earliest spring until the Admiration of the town! “TI want to tell you how mag- im tis Catalogue, we must Have your order not 
middle of May . ss nificent my daffodils are. They are the admiration of the ef — July ar ae we ad tor —— to = 
a town, and have given us untold pleasure. Each daffodil only ey need not be paid for until after de 
DIRECT FROM SPECIALISTS is the size of a to cup. Many bulbs have four flowers livery, nor taken if not of a satisfactory quality 
Our connections abroad make it possible for us to and not one has failed to produce two.”—G. D. S., : 
buy bulbs from the best specialist of that variety. i'niontown, Ala. Write For Catalogue To-day 
Every bulb shown in the catalogue you get direct from Surpasses tulip beds in city parks.” “I have a bed of 
growers who have made a life study of the flowers tulips from bulbs purchased from you t surpasses any ELLIOTT NURSERY co. 
they grow; thus you are assured bulbs of the first thing I have seen in the city parks.”—F. A. D., Cordell 
quality Okla 321 FOURTH AVE. PITTSBURG, PA. 

















Sa rote “ | A Bui ld 
i , Help you 


od ef 

f Thriftil 

3 § riutily 

fe oe 2 

A “ss e - . . - 
$ ‘ ; War hus taught deeper appreciation ol 
Y LY the home, its peace, security, contentment 
+ Se has taught, too, the thrift which makes more 
f; | owned homes possible, and which should enter 
5 


every detail of home building or rebuilding 


“Creo-Dipt” Stained Shingles for roofs and side 
walls are thrift shingles—chiefly because of their 
famed long-time endurance in color and protec- 
tion—because they are ready to lay without waste 
of shingles or of labor—because they will not fade, 
rot, rust nor curl. 





See the effects that are delightful beyond description 
send, today, for Color Samples and Photo-Portfolio of 
7 fifty beautiful homes by celebrated architects. (Details 
+ and specifications of Thatched Roofs on special request.) 


‘ : : —_ CREO-DIPT COMPANY, Inc. 
Phis V- Mesh Fenc € j 1012 Oliver St., No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


. a 
Is Non-Climbable : Home of Byron Mitchell, Keown 
Sta., near Pittsburg, Pa 
! ERE is a fence that combines the attractive with the 





formidable. 

Its V-mesh keeps animals out, and protects those 
within. 
Its forbidding barbed wire overhang serves as an effectual 
protection against prowling pilferers. It serves as a per- 
petual night and day guard to every inch of your property; 
no matter how remotely located. 
Eight miles of this fence are effectively protecting a large 
Connecticut estate. 
Send for catalog, fully describing this and many other pro- 
tective and ornamental types of fences and gates. 


American Fence 
Construction Co. 


New York 





reht.: Bartherger , Jones 
Fisher, ittehurs. Pa 


& 














How 
Good 
Should 
Plumbing 
Fixtures 


Be? 










E guided by experi- 
ence. If your home has 
a noisy toilet, you and 
your entire family will under- 
stand and appreciate the virtues 
of the Silent Si-wel-clo Closet. 
Again, if it has been your duty to 
daily clean the bathtub and lavatory 
—if you have struggled with the “soil 
ring’ that quickly gathers after use, you 
would appreciate “Tepeco” All-Clay 
Plumbing fixtures, modeled along the 
most sanitary lines of the only material 
that is really efficient for building plumb- 
ing. Those who do the work of house- 
keeping are entitled to this consideration. 


The Trenton Potteries Company 
“Tepeco” All-Clay Plumbing 


is most sanitary, beautiful, practical and perma- 
nent. ‘“Tepeco” plumbing is china or porcelain, 
solid and substantial. Dirt does not readily 
cling to its glistening white surface, nor will 
that surface be worn away by scouring. With 
time, inferior materials will lose their sanitary 
value, dirt will adhere, the appearance become 
uninviting 
















the piece loose its usefulness. 









Insist that all your plumbing fixtures be of 
“Tepeco” ware. A wise investment—a 
beautiful one. 

‘alka r rend your 


w Sure to write for our instru 


tite “Bathmoms of Character.” 


The 
Trenton Potteries 
Company 


Trenton, New Jersey 


U.S.A. 
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American Sculpture for American Gardens 


Continued from page 68) 


him; he was not starved for apprecia- 
tion; he became a demigod of art. In- 
heriting as he did the ideals of his race, 
its genius and its inspiration, with the 
glory of achievement burning in his 
heart, he had freedom—freedom to ex- 
press all the beauty that was in his soul. 

Those wonderful statues of goddesses, 
of nymphs, of boxers, of discus throw- 
ers, of warriors, all were made cither 
for Greek gardens or for the porticos 
and halls leading mto those gardens. 
The remains of this art which are our 
heritage have been excavated on the 
sites of those ancient, suburban homes 
of Greece—for instance, the Venus di 
Milo, which was found on the site of a 
suburban home on the island of Milos 

or else come from Italy, whence they 
were transported when Rome obtained 
the ascendency of wealth and when 
Roman aristocrats adorned their own 
gardens with the art not only of their 
own country but of fallen Greece. 

An Italian garden! The very expres- 
sion brings to mind the statuary that 
graced the Italian renaissance, and this 
renaissance was contemporary with the 
times when the Italian states were rich, 
when, midway between the Orient and 
the Occident, they were the traders of 
the world. 

The “parcs” of France, those stately 
grounds surrounding the mansions of 
the French nobles who were the re- 
tainers of Louis XIV and Louis XV, call 
to mind the bronze groups of those 17th 
and 18th Century Frenchmen who 
created the most glorious school of 
French sculpture that the Gauls have 
ever produced. 

Is a golden era of American sculpture 


about to dawn, under precisely the same, 


influences that brought greatness to the 
sculpture of Greece, Rome, Italy and 
France? The answer can well be 
affirmative; in fact, that the first 
streaks of that dawn already have ap 
peared—a light that is full of promise. 
Sculpture lagged behind painting in 
America. Early American sculpture 
need hardly be mentioned. It was 
smooth, precise, sweet, uninspired, 
wholly Victorian—a mere imitation of 
the insipidities of 19th Century Italian 
sculpture—eclectic and conventional and 
even below the point of mediocrity. 


The New American Sculpture 


The new sculpture had its birth ten 
or twelve years ago, when America’s 
wealthy families began their movement 
toward magnificent and beautiful sub- 
urban homes. With the planning of 
these country homes, which came to be 
the year-around residences of many of 
their owners, there grew a demand for 
native sculpture which immediately 
began to develop the best that was in 
American talent. This development in- 
creased rapidly in its velocity, and 
reached such a point in 1913 and early 
in 1914 that American sculptors were 
flooded with orders 

A new spirit developed, also. There 
came freedom and appreciation, and 
fine works were eagerly sought. The 
American patrons of art already had 
grown to appreciate the best in paint- 
ing. Their standard in sculpture was so 
high and their ideas so liberal that the 
native artist’ found full play for his 
imagination. His public demanded the 
highest artistic achievement of which 
he was capable. He was inspired by 
his opportunity, and today America 
with pride can say that its contem- 
porary sculpture, as well as its contem- 
porary painting, is leading the world. 

The world conflict temporarily 
checked the output of sculpture by 
abating the demand, but it did not 
quench the sculptor’s spirit, because he 
felt that the future was his, and he has 
emerged from the eclipse with his ideals 
strengthened. Opportunity is here again, 
not simply the old opportunity, but 


a boundless new one. When the war 
began there were eight thousand Ameri- 
can millionafres, who were prospective 
patrons of sculpture. Now, according 
to official estimates, there are thirty 
thousand Americans whose wealth gives 
them that classification. With the old 
foundation of culture for them to build 
upon, and with the splendid country 
seats of Mrs. Harriman, Mr. Rocke- 
feller, Mr. Deering, Mr. Schwab, Mrs. 
H. P. Whitney, Mr. Pratt and others to 
emulate, it can easily be seen that 
American sculpture will henceforth de- 
velop so as to give our native artists 
full exercise of their talents. 

American garden statuary is charac 
terized by a freedom and a spirit that 
is of the nation itself. It is not like 
any other sculpture in the world. It is 
America and it fits in with American 
desires. No other sculpture is appro- 
priate for these “American gardens but 
American sculpture. This fact was 
demonstrated in the first efforts at gar- 
den adornment in this country a few 
years ago. On this aspect of the situa- 
tion the ideas of Mr. W. Frank Purdy, 
head of the Gorham Sculpture Gallery, 
who has done more to place the work 
of American sculptors with American 
art patrons than any other man, are 
particularly interesting. 


American Work for America 


“When Americans first began to build 
suburban homes,” says Mr. Purdy, 
“they tried the experiment of bringing 
antique statuary from Europe. The 
result had to be incongruous, and it 
was. Old world interiors, old world 
paintings and statuary for the interior 
of the home can be used with success 
Within the walls of a house an illusion 
can be obtained that is perfect and 
charming. But in a garden this is im- 
possible. America is all around one, 
and its aspect, its atmosphere cannot be 
changed. Old world statuary is out of 
place, just as much so as a battlemented 
castle would be. Experiments with it 
have been disappointing. Owners of 
homes in some instances have spent mil 
lions on it, only to find their mistake 
and replace the antique statuary with 
modern American works.” 

Mr. Purdy’s view may be illustrated 
by drawing a parallel with another 
branch of art. A garden is a landscape. 
Now, an artist in painting a landscape 
is sure to rearrange it, so as to obtain 
a more pleasing effect, or an effect that 
better represents the mood in which he 
views the landscape. To use a technical 
term, he will probably employ “high 
lights”; that is, insert objects or figures 
that interrupt or guide the eye as it 
passes over his canvas. For instance, 
the little peasant figures with red ker- 
chiefs or blue aprons that Corot 
dropped into his landscapes; or the 
groups of farmhouses or distant vil 
lages that Inness used to place in his 
Montclair subjects. Well, the landscape 
architect does the same thing. He re- 
arranges his scene, and here and there 
he puts “high lights” in the shape of 
statuary, fountains, or sun dials. If he 
puts in something inappropriate to the 
atmosphere it would be as if Corot 
placed an Arabian horseman in one of 
his quiet glimpses of the Seine valley, 
or Inness inserted a Moorish castle in 
the marshes of the Hackensack river. 

There there is the speculative instinct 
which always can be pardoned in a col- 
lector, for it is only human to take 
pride in one’s judgment when a chosen 
work of art is seen to appreciate in 
value year after year. This happens in 
sculpture just as it does in painting. A 
meritorious work by a sculptor whose 
reputation is growing is very certain to 
double and treble and quadruple in 
value. An instance of this was the 
purchase in 1913 of a certain piece by 

(Continued on page 72) 
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RCHITECTS entrusting us 

with the execution of their de- 
signs for lron Railings and Entrance 
Gates are assured that the finished 
work will combine careful and in- 
telligent interpretation of their ideas 
with mechanical excellence. 






An attractive and helpful 


catalog will be forwarded 
promptly upon _ request. 


Anchor Post Iron Works 


167 Broadway 33 New York 

















Boston: 79 Milk Street. Philadelphia: Real Etate 
Crust Building. Hartford: 902 Main Street. 
Cleveland: Guardian Building. Atlanta: Empire 
Building. Chicago: Edison Building 



























LONDON PARIS 


McGIBBON ¢& CO. 


3 West 37th Street, N. Y., One door from Fifth Ave. 


Willow Time 


WILLOW FURNITURE for Indoor 
and Outdoor use is exceedingly popular. 
It is the recognized ALL YEAR ROUND 
FURNITURE—Its adaptability to prac- 
tically every room as well as the Porch 
and Solarium make it the most suitable 


and satisfactory furniture obtainable at 
MODERATE COST— 


OUR MODELS are made with a dis- 
cerning regard for COMFORT and DUR- 
ABILITY, not losing sight of fact that 
GRACEFUL LINES must be preserved. 
Among the many interesting pieces are— 


Arm and Side Chairs; Settees; Day 
Beds; Couches; Tables; Desks; Dressers; 
Tabourettes; Sewing Baskets; Bird Cages; 
Stools, Magazine Stamps, Floor and 
Table Lamps. 
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YOUR GARDEN 


From the commonplace to the in- 
teresting is but a short step. Even 
the ordinary garden may have charm 
and individuality through the addi- 
tion of a bit of statuary, a bird-bath 





or a vase; and superb effects can be 
achieved by those who give a little 
thought to the harmony that exists 
between verdure and weathered 
stone. Study the possibilities of your 
garden. Our catalogue illustrating 
a great variety of garden ornaments 










executed in Pompeian Stone will 
provide innumerable suggestions. 











To those desiring marble ornaments 





we offer special facilities, insuring 
reasonable prices and prompt service. 


THE ERKINS STUDIOS or 
226 Lexington Ave. New York, N. Y. 02 
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OU who love the out-of-doors and the sun- 


flecked charm of lawn and garden will find in 


a Garden-Craft display a veritable 

Garden-Craft tn- 

cludes a complete 

selection of 
ARBORS 
ARCHES 
BENCHES 
BRIDGES 
CHAIRS 
FENCES 
GATES 
GROTTOES 
PERGOLAS 


treasure trove of delightful sug 


gest ions. 


The stores which carry ¢ ;,ARDEN.- 
CRAFT are listed below. 


of these are convenient to 


If none 


you, 


send 20 cents in stamps for the wd py 
. TRELLISES 
112-page Garden-Craft Handbook. JAPANESE 


WOODWORK 


THE MATHEWS MFG. COMPANY 
LAKEWOOD, CLEVELAND, O. 
Designers and ( raftsmen 


New York City Headquarters: The Mountain Community, 176 Madison Avenue 


(SARDENABAET 


is on display and for sale at the following stores: 


The Dodge Co. MORRISTOWN, N. J., Alfred A. Cole 
NEWARK, L. Bamberger & Co. 


AKRON 
APPLETON, WIS 


The Pettibone, Peabody Co. NEW YOR Jas. McCreery & Co. 

AsPURy PARK Steinbach & Co. NEW YORK Bloomingdale Bros. 
ALTIMORE, C.. J. Benson, Inc. NEW YORK, John Wanamaker 
ARRE. VT. B. W. Hooker & Co. NEW YORK Lord & Taylor 
BINGHAMTON, NEW LONDON Foran & Son Co. 


Stickley Brandt Purntturce Co. Konrad Furaiture Co. 


OSTON, Sheperd Norwell Co. PEORIA Block & Kuhl 
STON, Farguar & Co. PHILADELPHIA, Joha Wanamaker 
STON Jordan Marsh & Co. PITTSBURGH, Jos. Horne & Co. 

t PAL Wm. Hengerer Co. POUGHKEEPSIE, Luckey, Platt & Co. 
MRLINGTON, F. D. Abernathy RACINE, WIS., Beffel Furniture Co. 

CAMDEN, J. B. Van Sciver & Co. ROCHESTER, Howe & Rogers 
CHICAGO, Teber Purniture Co. ROME, T. M. Orten Co. 
CHICAGO, Marshall Field & Co. SAGINAW, MICH., Joha Sch meizer 
CINCINNATI, Alms & Doelpke Co. SAN ANTONIO, Wolf-Marx Co. 
OOLUMBUS, *. & G. Howald SANDUSKY, Diigart & Bittner Co. 
DETROIT, Newoom-Raditcott Co. SCHENECTADY, The Wallace Co. 
EVANSVILLE, IND Wm. BE. Preach Co. SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
GLENS FALLS, Wiimarth & Sons Meekins, Packard & Wheat 
HAVANA, CUBA, Poas & Co. STAMFORD, Lyman Hoyt's Sons Co. 
HUNTINGTON, W. VA ST. LOUIS, Stix -Baeer & Fuller 
Anderson -Newoomb Co. ST. PAUL, The Golden Rule 
INDIANAPOLIS. Sander & Recker SYRACUSE, Brown, Curtis & Brown 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA TOLEDO, La Salle & Koch Co. 
Joha A, Cunningham WASHINGTON, D. C., 
JACKSON, MICH.. L. HM. Field Co. Woodward & Lathrope 
LEXINGTON, MASS WHEELING, Stone & Thomas 


Breck -Robinsoa Nursery Co. 


MINGTON, 
Geo. L. Hackett WiL-bSk 


WINONA, MINN., 
WORCESTER, 
YOUNGSTOWN, 


M. MeGarvy & Son Co. 
H. Choate & Co. 
Denholm & McKay Co. 
G. M. McKelvey Co. 


Each piece bears the famous Mathews Hallmark — a pledge of authentic 
design and painstaking craftsmanship 


MASSILLON 
MILWAUKEE, WIS 


&. M. Pischer Purnteure Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Boutell Bros, 
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American Sculpture for American Gardens 


(Continued from page 70) 


an American sculptor by a collector 
who subsequently allowed it to be ex- 
hibited at the National Academy. It 
won a medal there and was afterward 
sought by the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art for that institution’s permanent 
collection. The collector declined to 
part with it. 

Great versatility is possible in garden 
statuary. In one spot the landscape 
architect will place a fountain. In an- 
other sunny space, where flowers grow, 
he will put a sun dial, to measure the 
summer hours. Elsewhere, where state- 
liness is required, an ambitious figure or 
group is required. At the edge of the 
grove, where feathered denizens sing in 
the joy of a protected home, there will 
be a bird bath. Im a hidden nook, a 
wood nymph or a fawn will suggest a 
classical legend. 

American sculptors have arisen to all 
these opportunities, with fancy and 
with spirit.: If there is one distinguish- 


ing characteristic in American sculpture 
it is that of intense vitality. Scarcely 
less notable is the expression of the 
wholesome joy of living. It would seem 
as if the sculptors were inspired by the 
spirit of the young nation, glorying in 
its youth, its ideals, its golden dreams. 
American sculpture has been unusually 
free from exotic influence. It repre- 
sents America at its best, with its true 
national ideals. 

It would hardly be fair to single out 
for mention the work of individuals, 
when thirty or forty men and women 
are doing such splendid work. They 
are an earnest group and they appre- 
ciate to the fullest the opportunity and 
the privilege that is theirs. Already 
they lead the world, and if, as many of 
us believe, America is about to enter 
into its golden age of art, some of them 
can be depended upon to chisel their 
names in the Hall of Immortals, where 
all who come after may read. 


From Candles to Incandescence 


(Continued from page 37) 


completely fills all the ideals of quality 
just mentioned. 

There is no light so restful and agree- 
able in quality to the eye as candle light 
and no light is kindlier to the appear- 
ance of a room. The radiance is mild 
and diffused, shadows are not cut sharp 
nor exaggerated, and the colors in furni- 
ture and decorations are not outraged. 
The volume of light can easily be regu- 
lated by the number of candles. 


Using Candles 


Candles as a means of lighting are 
perfectly practicable. The only possible 
objections that can be urged against 


them with any show of validity are cost 
and bother. Neither obstacle is very 
serious; the former can be ingeniously 
circumvented, if necessary, the small 
amount of the latter is not worth con- 
sidering if one values the agreeable effect 
of their rooms. Wax candles, of course, 
are desirable, but stearic acid candles 
and other substitutes for wax are thor- 
oughly satisfactory for general use and 
will not swale nor drip unduly unless 
exposed to a strong draft. 

It is well to have a good broad glass 
bobéche for each candle. Any chance 
drippings can then be easily removed 
without dirt or trouble. As a rule, the 


use of shades on candles should be 
avoided. Shades are apt to be fussy 
and overdone. Besides that—and this 


is really the important thing—a candle 
is, in itself, an object of grace and 
beauty, but its chaste and dignified sim- 
plicity of line is marred and hidden 
when its shaft is surmounted with a top- 
heavy, frilly contrivance resembling an 
abbreviated ballet skirt. Upon the mak- 
ing of such shades entirely too much 
valuable energy is wasted. The flame 
of the candle, too, is an essential part 
of its beauty; when it is hidden we lose 
a decorative asset that contributes a 
desirable note of brilliancy. The gleam 
is not disagreeable to the eye if the can- 
dle is of the proper height and properly 
placed. For the dinner table use tall 
candles, tall enough to keep the flame 
above the level of the eye. For the 
library, living-room, or drawing-room, 
sconces will be at a sufficient height, 
and portable candles may be so disposed 
on mantels, the tops of bookshelves, 
tables or cabinets, that the flames are 
comfortably above eye level. 

Next in line comes oil. The light is 
agreeable to the eye and satisfactory in 
its action upon decorations and furnish- 
ings. The degree of light and its regu- 
lation depend entirely upon the kinds 
of lamps used and the shades employed. 
It is a sufficient and convenient illumi- 
nant and practicable if the lamps are intel- 


ligently tended and their wicks trimmed. 

For purely practical reasons, small 
lamps are generally undesirable and bet- 
ter results are gained by using medium- 
sized or large lamps. A wide choice in 
lamps and shades is possible, but this is 
entirely within the householder’s or deco 
rator’s province and to be decided by 
the needs of the individual case. 

Gas, unless well shaded, is trying to 
the eye, the light is sharp and harsh, 
and colors suffer under the rays. When 
burned through chemically prepared fila- 
ments or other intensifying devices, the 
greenish or intense white quality of the 
light is unpleasant, disastrous to color 
and produces a ghastly effect. The car- 
dinal recommendations of gas are con- 
venience and cheapness. 


Electricity is convenient, clean and 
brilliant. Unless fully shaded it is even 
harder on the eyes than gas and casts 
sharp, exaggerated shadows. Its rays 


are more disturbing to color values than 
those of gas, except when bulbs or 
shades, colored to neutralize or temper 
the light, are used. Such are, however, 
contrived with great ingenuity and pro- 
duce agreeable results. Gas mechanically 
or chemically intensified, and electricity 
with high voltage bulbs, may be ap- 
propriate in public places and com- 
mercial establishments; in domestic in- 
teriors they have no proper place. 


Lighting Fixtures 


Now we come to the constructive and 
suggestive part of our discussion. Archi- 
tectural or fixed lighting appliances may 
be divided into those (1) that depend 
from the ceiling and (2) those that are 
fixed to the walls. The dependent group 
includes chandeliers, hanging lamps, 
hanging lanterns, and drops. The af- 
fixed group includes sconces, girandoles, 
wall lamps, wall lanterns and sundry 
sorts of brackets. Portable appliances 
belong in a class by themselves and will 
not here be considered; the householder 
or decorator can best adjust them to 
the individual case. 

Impressive and large chandeliers, for 
candles, gas or electricity, are appropri- 
ate in ‘arge, stately, formal rooms with 
high ceilings or in lofty halls, hanging, 
perhaps, in the open space of the stair 
well. In small or informal rooms they 
have no place at all. 

Smaller chandeliers with only a few 
lights, known as “hanging branches” 
until the early part of the 18th Century, 
allow greater latitude of use. As de- 
signers for gas and electric appliances 
for chandeliers have generally conformed 
to candle traditions, the principles ap- 
ply equally to the use of all sorts. 

(Continued on tage 74) 
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BERTRAND H. FARR 


AND ASSOCIATES OF THE 


Wyomissing Nurseries Company 


Invite the readers of this magazine to visit Wyo- 
missing the first week in June to view the 






Peontes and Irises 


which will then be in the height of their glory. 


SCREEN YOUR NEIGHBOR'S GARAGE | 
The MOON Way | 


Nature’s backgrounds, arranged the MOON WAY, 
will screen the unlovely spots from your view—an ff 
unsightly wall, your neighbor’s back fence, garage, 
or stable. 


An enthusiastic friend writes us that the floral 
treasures of California are “not any more beautiful 
than your Peony fields in June.” 







dD) rein we Va an 


June 3d to 7th are usually the best dates, but as the | 
blooming season may vary slightly intending visitors 
should write us the last week in May for information. We 
will then advise you of the most favorable date, and make 
arrangements to meet you at the station (Reading, Penna.). 


MOON’S will select just the right plantings for your t 
particular screen and supply you, from their nurse- 
ries, with the finest specimens. 


ww 


If you cannot come, write me for a copy of Farr’s Hardy 
Plant Specialties (sixth edition, issue of 1918), which illus- 
trates and describes my wonderful collections of Peonies and 
Irises. 


Wa 


They have a tree, shrub and plant for every place 
and purpose—the result of 47 years of successful 
nursery experience. 










Special Catalogue of Dutch Bulbs—Hyacinth, Tulips, 
Narcissi—ready June Ist. Write for it. 


Our catalog tells best trees and plants for screening. 


BERTRAND H. FARR Write for a copy. 


| 
Wyomissing Nurseries Company | 
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Nurserymen 
MORRISVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 


On the Lincoln Highway—Midway between New York and Philadelphia 


106 GARFIELD AVENUE WYOMISSING, PENNA. 
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ENDURING Pee naeis ik pring time 
HEAVILY ie 3), ees ° 
make it AAXXX (< 
GALVANIZED. RNR [macau IE 272 Your Garden 
WANs j 0 ony doelees tI should bring you the added delight of 
> measur wes ° e 
IX) Y\V\B3 Hr Se ! having flowers you have never seen before. 
OLD : 


The Tulips and Daffodils described in my 
Blue Book include many rare or little 
known varieties, as well as everyday kinds 
for everyday purposes. 


It will be Lovelier than Ever 


Skylight and Hor 
House Guar 

Window Guards, 
Fireplace Screens, 
Rubbish Burners, 


etc meena: 








work of every = 


WIRE WORKS COMPANY ™ reson 
34 CUFF STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of = 
wire clothofevery = 
material for every = 
purpose, and of = 
iron and wire — 
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: 
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if you have The Blue Book of Bulbs to 


ee \ CK TIAL help you plan next year’s garden. Your 


’ 


iG VV V LV) } "as p . 
Lawn and Garden} x: Ay KA} \ Omemenal Wire copy is ready for you now, but unless | 
Border / ® Fence ; 


have your order by June 25th the rare 
VY \ /\V\V \/ Lawn, Farm and 
Lawn, Field and /\ XX) ‘\/\, NN \ / \ | Garden Gates 


X den—not in yours. 

Farm Fence p X /\ X A 1 
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Guards / Window Screens || Dept. K Little Falls, New Jersey 
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You Can’t Count On 
the “Weather Man” 


the weather is, how irregular 
Don't make your lawn and 

doubttul a You can 

“rainfall” as much or as little 
“1 

will, with 


You know how unreliable 
and variable our raintall 
garden depend upon so factor 
control your own have 


wherever 


nell 


Systems of Irrigation 


and 


as you like whenever you 





The Overhead and Underground Cornell Systems (as 
well as the Cornell Portable Sprinkling Apparatus ) 
can be installed to cover any area Equipped with 


| 


the patented adjustabl Rain Cloud Nozzles, these 


systems enable you to control instantly and conve- 
niently the one tactor ot supreme importance to the 
beauty of your lawn and the success of your garden 
Cornell Systems are economical of water, time and 
effort. Their installation does not injure lawn or gar- 
den. Because of our wide spread organization, we are 


ma position to install then time and 


Write to 


promptly, at any 


] 


in anv locality tree descriptive booklet 


W. G. CORNELL COMPANY 


~ Engineers and Contractors 


Plumbing, Heating, Lighting 
Union Square, New York 


CHICAGL ROSTON 
Railway Excl “ + Shawmut Ave 
WASHINGTON RAI riMOR! 
312 5. N. W Munsey Bld 
NEWARK CLEVELAND 
86 Park Plo Leader-News Bldg 
KANSAS CIiTy, MO PHILADELPHIA 
{ merce Trust Bldg Colonial Trust Bldg 
PITTSBURGH NORFOLK 
7TIR Oliver Bide Nat Bank { Commer Ridg 
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From Candles to Incandescence 
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When chandeliers are used, have also 
enough side lights at a lower level; 
otherwise the center of illumination is 
too high. Only in exceptional cases, 
even when candles are burned, can a 
chandelier be successfully used as the 
sole source of illumination. 

Hanging lamps and lanterns for halls, 
entries, stair wells and rooms, especially 
large rooms, permit a freer use than 
chandeliers. Drops, usually and prefer- 
ably for electric lights properly shaded, 
with the bulbs concealed from beneath, 
are to be recommended for use above 
dressing stands. “Domes” of every kind, 
eschew. 

Sconces, wall lanterns and all other 
fixed lighting appliances, every one of 
which ought to have a very real deco- 
rative as well as utilitarian function, 
should be placed (1) where they will be 
useful; (2) not too high so that most 
of the light goes to the ceiling; (3) and, 


The Fifty Best 


if possible, in a balanced or symmetrical 
manner. 

Electric bulbs should be screened from 
view by shades or by devices for diffus- 
ing the light. The following may be 
noted as a few of the acceptable possi- 
bilities in electric fixtures:—chandeliers 
in which the bulbs are wholly concealed 
by crystals; globular crystal chandeliers 
with the bulbs inside; the old Empire 
mantel lamps with pendent prisms, the 
bulbs inside a ground glass shade; adap- 
tations of the same form to wall fix- 
tures; for both hanging and wall use, 
any of the lantern forms, Florentine, 
Renaissance or old English, with a full 
length cylindrical bulb inside ground 
glass facets; the bulb concealed by a 
thick glass “sun-burst” of divergent 
rays, or any design making use of prin- 
ciple; the bulb concealed by a Japanese 
semi-circular rice-paper wall lantern, and 
various Oriental adaptations. 


Climbing Roses 


(Continued from page 20) 


have had to give preference to others 
that are possibly not quite as good, but 
they flower either much earlier or later 
when there is a dearth of bloom. As an 
example, Philadelphia rambler might be 
cited. For color and growth it should 
certainly be included in the best fifty, 
but flowering as it does when most 
climbers are in their glory, its value de- 
preciates. To take its place I have in- 
stalled Gruss an Freundorf, a wichurai- 
ana introduced by Praskac in 1913. This 
variety has the same wonderful glowing 
crimson, rather deeper than the former; 
the foliage is a little better and in addi- 
tion it flowers right at the end of the 
season when its beauty is doubly ap- 
preciated, 

Other names that will be expectantly 
but vainly sought in this list are purely 
synonyms, or are not distinctive enough 
to bear another name. The most con- 
spicuously in mind as I write are: 

Lady Gay, synonymous with Dorothy 
Perkins; Lady Godiva, synonymous 
with Dorothy Dennison; Farquhar, re- 
sembling Dorothy Perkins; Newport 
Fairy, resembling American Pillar 

Varieties typified Dy Garisenda (a 
personal favorite of mine) have been 
omitted from the fifty selected because 
of their moderate to weak growth. This 
variety when used as a small climber 
only is beautiful indeed with its satiny 
malmaison pink flowers. It lacks free- 
ness in flowering, however, and so as a 
general garden climber cannot be recom- 
mended. Possibly —even probably — 
there are some other varieties which I 
have not had the opportunity of testing 
that should be included in this collection. 

From advices received from some au- 
thorities among whom I must name the 
late Admiral Aaron Ward, I have made 
notes to observe specially Alida Lovett, 
a double flesh similar in shape to Dr. 
Van Fleet but of deeper pink; Mermaid, 
single yellow; Roby, single red; as well 
as other varieties not quite so promising. 


Uses of Climbing Roses 


When the many varied uses of the 
climbing rose are borne in mind it is 
all the more remarkable that they ap- 
parently have not found favor to a 
larger extent. A good illustration of 
their economic value can be seen in the 
suburbs of Philadelphia, where in places 
the railroad banks are clothed with 
rambling roses. Not only are they de- 
sirable from an esthetic standpoint, but 
they hold up the bank with their fibrous 
roots, preventing washouts and generally 
keeping the banks in good condition 
with just the initial cost 

There are several varieties especially 
adapted for this purpose, first among 


which I would place Elisa Robichon. 
This variety has been used with extraor- 
dinary effect at the home of Dr. Robert 
Huey in Philadelphia, where a whole 
bank is densely clothed with its lustrous 
foliage. Again, large boulders, heaps of 
stones, old tree stumps and such objects 
offer an ideal setting for the display of 
the climbing rose. These features when 
clothed with garlands of flowers are 
transformed to beauty spots of the gar- 
den. For such purposes, the wichurai- 
ana hybrids have been found unusually 
good. 

Rose arbors, pergolas and arches are 
common enough not to need comment, 
but divisional fences which generally are 
obnoxious would, if used as a support 
for roses, become a mutual tie between 
neighbors, as well as effecting their pri- 
mary object. 

The trellis also has been wisely used 
for training the rose over the porch, but 
how seldom is a wall of roses seen, such 
as are so wondrously beautiful in En- 
gland. True, it may not be possible for 
us with our almost tropical summers to 
gain such perfection, but a surprisingly 
creditable result can be obtained with 
care and forethought. A high wall facing 
south should be chosen and extra care 
taken in the preparation of the soil. 
On such a wall even the less hardy kinds 
such as Aviateur Bleriot can be made 
to flourish. The shoots may be affixed 
to the wall, either with cloth strips the 
ends of which are nailed, or tied to a 
trellis work erected close to the wall 
for that purpose. 

Another method of growing the multi- 
flora hybrids has been recently drawn 
to my attention—that of training, or 
rather allowing them to grow as large 
shrubs. This is done by simply afford- 
ing them a strong stake, preferably iron, 
for support. It must be noted that it is 
the multiflora class that are used for this 
purpose, as they have sturdy, vigorous 
shoots and develop into more bushy 
specimens than the more graceful wichu- 
raianas. 

A practice that is followed with great 
success in the balmy climate of England 
is training wichuraiana varieties into 
various shapes—topiary work. Various 
shapes of ships, animals, birds, etc., are 
modelled in wire and the long shoots 
tied on to these. When in full bloom a 
very unusual display which strikes you 
rather by its oddity than its beauty is 
the result. This, however, I am afraid 
would entail too much labor in order to 
keep them through our winters, although 
in the south it could undoubtedly be 
performed. 

Such varieties as Zephirin Drouhin, 

(Continued on page 76) 
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a pres bent antique marine 

glass bowl in green, white 
or amethyst. High wrought 
tripod, finished in antique 
iron and gilt or Pompeian 
bronze. $28.00 complete. 





ANY specimens of our work 

in lighting fixtures, lamps, 
tables, ornaments, etc., may be 
seen at the following dealers in 
high grade interior decorations— 


+ 


Watson & Walton, Chicago, III. 
The Warfield Shops, St. Louis, Mo 
Bigelow & Kennard, Boston, Mass 
Miss Jackson's Shop, Tulsa, Okla 
Soc. of Arts and Crafts, Detroit 
The Potter Studios, Cleveland, O. 


KANTACK, HEATH & WARMAR 
nc 

A Guild for the Reproduction of An- 
cient and the Development of Modern 
Art Objects, Conducive to Harmony, 
Expressed Through Illumination and 
Ornamentation for Interiors and Ex- 


tertors 


489 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Service 


Every resource of 
factory, atelier, and 
shop—every skilled 
expert's. skilled 
judgment — every 
trick of the thou- 
sand trades that 
combine to equip 





the home of good 
taste —is at your 
service. 


HOUSE & ‘sARDEN 
19 West 44th St. New York 
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THE richest of grand pianos ready to 
be played by the masters among 
the virtuosi .* 

Then in a moment transferred into a 
self-playing piano, as responsive to your 
musica! desires as it provides for your 
perfect technical achievement without 
the years and the worries of a pianistic 


The Grandette Player- 


Piano is the smallest ultra - quality 
Player-Grand in the world. 
The Kranich & Bach Player Grand ie 
deacribed in ac sent 


on request 


Kranich & Bach 


235 E. 23rd Street 
N.Y. Chicago, III. 


ew York, 





Established 1864 
215 S0. Wabash Av. 




















A Chippendale 
Suite of beauty 


and 
design 





“Good 


Furniture”’ 


Living room, dining 
room and bedroom 
furniture especially 
adapted to country 
homes. 


WitLet A. LAZIER 
9 East 33d St., New York 
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Filet Net 


The most beautiful of all cur- 
tains. Handmade in original 
and exclusive designs. 


$9.00 pair up 


If you prefer to do this simple 
interesting work yourself, we 
will supply NET BY THE 
YARD — THREADS BY 
THE SKEIN. (Exclusive 
sale of threads used.) 


Send for circular with designs 
illustrated. 


INSTRUCTIONS 
SUPPIAERD With 
EACH ORDER 


Delightful Summer Work 


HARRIET de R. CUTTING 


INTERIOR DECORATOR 


COLOR SCHEMES SUBMITTED 


Studios: 6 E. 37th St., New York City 
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Danersk Decorative 
Furniture 


Knowledge is Power 


The newest and most beauti- 
ful effects are given with 
DANERSK FURNITURE 
because we have the 
KNOWLEDGE of how to 
obtain them. 

Not by purchasing “sets” as made 
for a thousand others will your 
home show vitality and charm, but 
by rg - direct to the maker who 
has the knowledge, the personnel 
and the plant to produce the most 
beautiful decorative furniture in 
the world and finish it for each 
individual room of your home in 
some lovely scheme of your own 
choosing. 





The builders of the beautiful houses 
of teday are buying DANERSK 
FURNITURE because through it 
they can best express their own 
individuality. They understand it. 
Purchase through your dealer or 
decorator or let us help you with 
suggestions for single rooms or the 
entire house. 


Send for Valuable Catalog “A-6” 

Complete sets in charming schemes 

on exhibition at 

ERSKINE-DANFORTH 
CORPORATION 

2 West 47th Street, New York 


First Door West of Fifth 4th Floor 





Avenue 
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Interior Decorator 


Mrs. GERRIT SMITH 
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For the Dining Room 


there is nothing more 
dignified and inter- 
esting than Duncan 
Phyfe furniture 


ye3 Bee 


MRS. GERRIT SMITH 


31 East 48th Street 
New York City 
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L\) wont wait for you 
~ 


You may get your car in or out of the garage before th- 
wind slams a heavy but is the chance wort) 
the cost of replacing a lamp or straightening a fender iJ 
the wind should beat you to it? 


door on it 


The Stanley Garage Door Holder insures you against just 
such accidents. It is an arm of steel. Push the door out 
and the holder automatically locks it open at a litthe more 
than a right angle. To unlock the holder and close the 
door, pull the handle. 





The Stanley Garage Door Holder is a mechanical footman 


who never gets tired and never forgets. It can be applied 

to old or new doors ol any size or shape. | 

There are Stanlew Garage Door Hinges, Bolts, Latches and 

Pulls, all designed especially for garage use. 5 anley 

Garage Hardware offers you complete equipment for your } 
4 

garage. It is carried by the leading hardware stores — 


every where 


THE STANLEY WORKS 
New Britain, Conn. U.S. A 


New York 
Lafayette 


Chicago 
73 East Lake Street 
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Portable 


HODGSON uouses 


Your cottage or bungalow for the Summer 
| is already planned and built for you—and it 
is built right. You will find it in the Hodgson 
Catalog— photographs show exactly how it 
looks. There are a number of models, from 
one to ten rooms. They are built of better 
materials than you could be sure of buying 
yourself. Skillful workmanship makes them 
perfectly snug and weather tight. 

Perhaps you want a garage, play house, a dog ken- 
nel or even a bird house. They are all shown in the 
Hodgson catalog. We ship them in painted and fitted 
sections that are quickly and easily set up—and without 
the help of skilled workmen, either. It is a sure way 
to do away with the worrisome part of building. Write 
for catalog today—we will send it promptly. 


E. F. HODGSON CO. 


Room 226, 71-73 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
6 East 39th Street, New York 
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The Fifty Best 


House & Garden 


Climbing Roses 


Continued from page 74) 


Lemon Pillar, Blush Rambler, Auguste 
Roussel, etc., are particularly effective 
when used as pillar roses. By this I 
mean virtually what the name implies— 
a pillar of roses. By training the shoots 
around a central support such varieties 
can be kept within bounds, producing a 
more or less formal outline. 

The best method of pruning the gen- 
eral run of climbers is to cut away en- 
tirely the shoots that have just finished 
flowering, leaving the strong young 
canes that are produced each year from 
the root. These shoots then develop 
rapidly during the remainder of the 
summer and flower profusely the follow- 
ing year. Therefore only one-year old 
wood should be allowed to remain, 
pruning out the remainder immediately 
after it has borne flowers. This method 
should be followed for show climbers, 
but if an arbor or pillar is to be covered 
permanently, only the wood three years 
old or more need be cut back to a strong 
side shoot. This also should be short- 
ened to produce the flowering wood for 
the following season. 

One of the most important requisites 
of good planting is deep digging. Each 
plant should have a hole prepared for 
it at least 3’ square by 2’ deep. Good 
draining is essential. Fill the bottom 
with a 6” layer of old sods inverted or 
rough clods of earth. Next comes a 
layer of well rotted manure of the same 
thickness, which in turn must be covered 
with the best soil you can obtain. Gen- 
| tly firm this by treading and then plant 
|}your rose in fairly heavy, rich clay- 
|loam, and plant firmly. The depth to 
|plant can be ascertained by the earth 
| mark on the stem. It is generally ad- 


visable to plant a little deeper than this 
|indicates the plant has been before. 
Watering—nay, soaking—should be at- 
tended to at once and also periodically 
throughout the summer, as well as the 
ordinary watering that is in the curricu- 
lum of every gardener. For thorough 
protection against Jack Frost I have 
found it best to cut the whole plant 
away from its support, lay it on the 
ground and cover entirely with about 6” 


of soil over which a mulch of leaves. 
held in place by wire netting or branches, 
will be all that is necessary. 

All of the roses named in the accom- 
panying list are growing under exactly 
similar conditions—an open, sunny situ- 
ation with no neighboring shelter. The 
natural soil is of a sandy loam texture, 
enriched by an annual dressing of cow 
manure; and when the flower buds are 
forming a weekly application of liquid 
cow manure. 

The average date of the first open 
bloom was computed from four succes- 
sive’ seasons of observation. In the 
case of new varieties the actual date is 
indicated. 

These dates can be assumed as correct 
only in the vicinity of New York City, 
and I find that fifty miles difference in 
latitude cause, roughly speaking, six or 
seven days’ variation. Thus the approxi- 
mate time of flowering can be deduced for 
almost anywhere in the Eastern States. 

Editor's Note:—Twenty years ago a 
few rose lovers founded the American 
Rose Society, holding before them the 
ideal “To increase the general interest in 
the cultivation and improve the stand- 
ard of excellence of the rose for all peo- 
ple.” A score of years have passed, and 
the Society has fulfilled its purpose well. 
Today it stands among the leading horti- 
cultural organizations of this country, 
with a large membership, annual ex- 
hibits, and a marked value to its mem 
bers through the publication of the 
American Rose Annual, a thoroughly 
readable and helpful volume, as well as 
in numerous other ways. To its mem- 
bership rolls are welcome all who be- 
lieve in the universality of the rose, 
whether amateur or professional, wheth- 
er growing one rose or one thousand. 
It is with pleasure that we take this op- 
portunity of urging the rose lover 
among our readers to join the Society, 
for their own benefit as well as that of 
their favorite flower. Information re- 
garding dues, privileges, etc., will be fur 
nished upon application to Mr. E. A 
White, Sec’y American Rose Society 
Ithaca, New York. 


Kitchenette Claims in the League of Rations 


Continued from page 53) 


outside to the best possible advantage. 
For the most part these kitchenettes 
| are run by gas, but are for that reason 
|cheaper in the cities like New York, 
where there is no cooking rate for elec- 
| tricity. 

But the new appliances for the elec- 
tric kitchenette are like toys, they are 

» fascinatingly contrived. One is crazy 


to have ice cream or whipped cream 
with which to employ the electric 
kitchen power unit which can perform 
all these miracles, and one is led into 
gustatorial and epicurean extravagances 
by cooking, boiling, baking and grilling 
at the same time on the new stoves. A 
whole dinner can be cooked on the 
(Continued on page 78) 
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The secret of kitchenette suc- 
ess is a compact plan. In this 
heme all working parts are in 

close proximity 
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RAYMOND ROBINS SSENTIALS 
A Story of the War aati lie ¢ for the 
. ensauiona ory 0 HOME & GARDEN 
For Boys and Girls ‘ a 
BOLSHE V IS | RI ISSTA Which should be in every home 
It is a book called “The Battle 
of the Nations.” It is unique e e it GUARANTEED Ten YEARS 
among books about the war | aCe h M | ae °° 
Written primarily for young folks, yeoins in t ce etropo 1 an The ““Gem”’ 
its breadth of treatment and its ; Lawn 
charming style, make it no less “I shall adept the spirit of whet you ony, ja something to Sprinkler 
- hed nee idee s ‘ ; Ss. isn’t an 
appe aling to those of = i ails coneoer T iat ho auelaue ae io po to hear at lonath rod and Stand 
who desire to obtain a simple and actly along the lines you speak of as you.”—THEODORE A solidly built 
concise history of the great con- ROOSEVELT > hide y ? 
Sict. Its author, Peedetic Aracld in a letter to Raymond Robins in September, 1918 three legged 











standard with 
an adjustable 
_ Camp which 
permits the 


Kummer, a civil engineer by train- 
ing and a close student of military 
affairs, is also a dramatist and a 
skilled writer of fiction. Asa re- | 
sult he has invested the dry de- 
tails of the struggle with such 
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Lid y. 
is a fact. It i spray to play at 


any proper angle—yet holds rigidly 


overspread Russia in place 


when adjusted. Heavily 


vivid color that one follows the like a torrent and ae _ ag omy be — 
various scenes as they unroll | ° : c zle is very heavily built—with spe- 
themselves with the same breath- Is Sweeping East cial adjustable spray 


less interest that one experiences 
in witnessing the development of 
some stupendous play. The on- 
rush of events is presented with a 
direct and comprehensive grasp 


ern Europe. The feature—adjustment 
: ° made of solid brass so 

days of ignoring it will not corrode. 

it; of just calling home PRICE ¢ 


with a lawn Com- * 


it hard names are should be plete 


without 





: . hi Delivered 
rarely found in works of history ane 
ee past. Now We |] Gktirn — Thresfor 
“The Battle of the Nations” is | 


must face it, rec- TODAY 
ognize it, under-_ |] AUTOMATIC AIR VALVE 
. No leaking—no 
stand it. Z banging—no imper- 
The American fect action — special 
who knows Bol- foolproof adjust- 
shevism, who 


richly illustrated with photo- 
graphs. It has just been pub- 
lished by The Century Co., 353 
Fourth Ave., New York City, and 
is sold at all bookstores for $2.00. 








ment lock—the most 
inexpensive quality 































dealt with Bolshe- valve on the market. 
vists daily, who ' Better for the fol- 
CHOICE EVERGREENS . lowing reasons: 
OR than a century has rubbed shoul. : i—The Lock Shield fea- 
Fw we have been | growing a ders with the Seco fl Without "a key opened 
ass £ rdens, ¥ Ww sf ! ne . . nished w each order, 
‘Tandseape ‘is : ration thing that is send- Pio. er HE 
— a owe ae ; ; > ation wi ou iea _ e 
‘specialized experience} — ing the world into spasms of terror, has consented to t | 9 ren Semast Sadage. 
weeding out an 4 : e afety guarantee 
transplanting to ih tell the story of Bolshevist Russia to the American din 4—The Baie Plate—in- 
) sure adaptability to ° ’ — whic events 
un ang is your] people through the pages of the Metropolitan Maga- | a a 
| ms guarante no et parton zine Stopping valve action. 
/ : : , | Don't b é 
WE have over 800 acres of splendid spect: Raymond Robins went to Russia for the Red Cross in the | NHN any longer—-Send 
yg get ‘ — ts gf eb yt early days of Kerensky. His appointment was the result of | ods ~ saad 
repared by experts on horticulture, Colonel Roosevelt’s earnest plea. Roosevelt knew his man. Our Guarantee 4! Special Lock 
AMERICAN NURS! RY (0., FLUSHING, LL, NY. Robins’ job was to feed starving women and children. When | |] (oi ynaer a rigid satin 
Kerensky fell and Lenin and Trotzky rode into power it was | faction guarantee -and RICE $1 ea. 
bs 4 > = . ire uarantee 0 0 
still Robins’ job to feed those who hungered. It was no time | |] properly for at least ten Twelve 5 
= “7 28 . for quibbling or for politics. It was time for bread. a ead ettbeat = 
} 


2 pees went me Lenin ~= Trotzky. He demanded a free ray og. Pood 
eld and no interference. ould they trust him? They did aon ota anypy 
and Robins became the unofficial American supueneeinilats to | RADIATOR FOOT- RAIL 
the Bolshevist group. (An inexpensive luxury) 
Robins will tell the whole story—for the first time, the real 
facts. Grown-up Americans should not fear facts. It will be 
supplemented with reproductions of sensational documents, 
the existence of which has never been suspected and which 
light up every step of this remarkable story. It is a dramatic, 
thrilling narrative of adventure among the shifting and turbu- 


lent scenes of an uprising of one hundred and eighty millions 
SABEY | “i=: 


Through the story stalks the voluble Trotzky and the 
shrewd, capable Lenin, planiing behind his slits of eyes a 


AWNI NGS world in revolt. These two me1 Robins saw on an average of 


three times a week for move tian five months. He learned 


charge except for ship- $10.00 























their philosophy from their own lips. 3 | An extraordinary conve- 
For Homes of Character Raymond Robins’ story of Bolshevist Russia, as told to | Squipped ‘with sadiators— 
CUSTOM MADE William Hard, begins in the June Metropolitan and will run for snetiy ste — vars ace 
DISTINCTIVE IN DESIGN six issues. esidised Seth -— Samet § 
Must be tried to be 
ATTRACTIVE COLORINGS r 


fully appreciated. Standard Length 26" 


Calo, Sample and Pi Metropolitan | BEATON & CADWELL 


sent upon request, 
FOR JUNE ALL NEWSSTANDS TODAY 25 CENTS MANUFACTURING CO. 
The FRED F. SABEY CO., Inc. J New Britain, Connecticut, U. S. A. 
If you are not convenie ntly located for newsstand purchase, send 25¢ to the Metropolitan M f 
176-180 South Ave., Rochester, N. Y. Magazine, 432 Fourth Ave., New York and a copy of the June issue will be mailed you postpaid & eee Sb ~- A of 
. \S ecia es 
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The Heart of the Home 


O you erect a splendid home, have its inte- 

rior handsomely decorated and then install 
an ordinary range in the kitchen? If you do, you 
neglect the most vital part of your home, because 
on the range depend the appetizing qualities of 
the foods that sustain life. 


Deane'’s ‘French..Range 


Solves the perplexing kitchen problem because 
it is built to order to fit special needs. 
shown burns coal and electricity singly or in com- 
It has four large ovens, two heated by 
coal and two by electricity, with a large electric 
broiler and electric breakfast oven. 
French hood disposes of food odors. Trimmings 
of both range and hood are black nickel plate. 


This range is only one of the many designed 
and built by us for discriminating people. Deane’s 
French Ranges are designed to burn coal, wood, 
gas or electricity, singly or in any combination. 
Several as installed in the more exclusive homes 
of America are shown in our portfolio. 
send you a copy? 





vane Combination Coal and Riectric R thee 
in Residence of Dr. N. Bechers, Bolton-on 
Lake George, NY. FPredevrich Reosa, Architect 
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The special 


May we 





BRAMHALL, DEANE Co. 
263-5 West 36" St. New York. N'Y. 





or ever shoulder 
Ask tor the GANNER Sprayer 
oe if be hasn't it, write us 
by 


8. SMITH & OO 
New York City Agents, 


Utlea 
J 


SMITH 
No. 22 


> 
COMPRESSED 


BANNER 


AIR SPRAYVER -—— Guaranteed 


This Sprayer is adapted for every Spraying purpose. it 
eannot be excelled for Spraying garden vegetables, plants, 
shrubbery, trees, flower beds, whitewashing and disinfect- 
ing poultry houses, stables, cellars. Washing windows, 
buggies, etc., in fact, will spray anything in liquid form, 
and is easily operated by man or boy. Full directions and 
spraying calendar with each Sprayer. 

Heavy 4 gallon galvanized steel tank, well riveted to stand heavy 
ressure, Also made entirely of brass, Tank 2! in. high, 7 in. 
lameter. Aute- 
matic brass nozzle 
throws a bread, 
tong distance, fine. 
mist or coarse 
spray: will not clog 
and wastes te 
llquids. Pump ts 
tress 2 in. diam- 
eter, with heavy 
brass castia | . 
Handle § tecks rn) 
pump head for 
earrying sprayer. 
Adjustable strap 




















fer carrying spray- 
At your Hardware or deed Store 


Dent take a sub- 
Manufactured only 
x. vv. UB A 


M. THORBURN & CO., Seedsmen, 53 Barclay St. 
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Kitchenette Claims in 


House & Garden 


the League of Rations 


(Cortinued from page 76) 


dining table with these new 
even if one has no kitchenette! 

The terror of dishwashing has evapo- 
rated! The electric dishwasher has been 
born and now our Ladies Eggleston and 
Reardon can, without loss of epithelial 


ranges, 


| beauty, dash into their kitchenette for 
| their matinal 


sacri- 
but appetite and 


refreshment—sans 


fice, sans anything 


| culinary ardor. 


Irn the model Edison kitchenette, in 


the photograph, the utensils are hung up 


to avoid unnecessary spinal calisthenics. 
The sink is near the stove and is high 
enough to save the back from contor- 
All surfaces in the kit- 


than that which the palm of the hand 
reach without bending the back. 
floors should be cement or hard 
wood with or without linoleum, either 
cork inlay, tile or brick; the ceiling of a 
light color paint or tile or brick; the 
walls the same and all joinings rounded 


| to avoid the cracks at the base of wall 


joining the floor, or where the wall and 
ceiling join. 

The best kitchenettes are tiled or 
water vent so 
that a light hose played on them flushes 
and cleans them in no time. 

One of the best arrangements is to 
have the kitchenette apparatus follow 
this succession: (See Plan I) drop table, 
closet, sink, worktable, refrigerator be- 
neath, shelves above, utensils hung un- 
derneath, stove, on either side of the 
sink drain boards of hardwood tilted 
toward sink or copper or composition 
slightly tilted; and a garbage chute on 
right side of worktable near the sink. 

However excellent or concentrated the 


| arrangement, there can be no success, 


however, with any machinery unless one 
knows how to use it advantageously; so 
the engineer in the electric kitchenette 


| ought to know a few things about the 


mysterious current over which she pre- 


| sides; how to use it economically, how 


to use it to its full capacity minus dis- 
aster and how to have the same mental 
attitude toward her kitchenette equip- 


| ment as the workman has to his tools. 
| In the Edison kitchenette is a little sign 


with the following legend: 
“Turn off the current when the range 
is not in use. 


Real 


Half-Timber 


1. Start the oven on high, then turn 
it to medium or low. 

2. Turn oven off completely and fin- 
ish baking and roasting on re- 
tained heat. 

When contents of pot are boiling 
fast, turn the plate to medium or 
low for long cooking. 

Turn off current when nearly done. 
Complete the cooking by retained 
heat in the plate.” 

In a little booklet is found this advice: 

Fires caused by the use of electric 
stoves are mostly caused by care- 
lessness. 

I. Detach the plug as well as turn 

off current at the socket. 

II. When you are not using any de- 

vice continuously shut off cur- 

rent. 

Grasp the plug at the spring not 

by the cord. 

Blow-outs are caused by too 

many devices all attached to one 

cluster plug. Reduce the number. 

The utensils for these electric kitchen- 
ettes are without end; some of them 
are: Tables, ranges—afore mentioned; 
oven and grill combinations; griddles; 
toaster; percolaters of all kinds; large 
and small ranges; ice cream freezers; 
combination meat grinders, ice cream, 
whipped cream and dough mixing units; 
electric ice makers; automatic time 
ovens, with clock attached so that you 
can put something in to cook and at a 
designated time the current turns itself 
off; immersion heaters, coffee mills; 
samovars; egg boilers; buffer, etc. for 
sharpening and polishing silver and 
knives; and countless other things. 

But the latest of all is the electric 
kitchen cabinet or “Movie” of small 
price and great compactness; gas or 
electrically ranged and arranged, con- 
taining in its simple confines, pots, pans, 
ice box, folding table, flour bins, stove, 
shelves for dishes and all the comforts 
of home. Just the thing for one night 
stands or bachelor’s retreats! 

And jot this down—that if you have 
a good refrigerator, electric or plain, you 
can have all the onions inside of it that 
you want without affecting other foods, 
and if you have an electric ozonator you 
can cook onions in the smallest kitchen- 
ettes without damage!—so they say! 
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(Continued from page 54) 


single dead color, killing entirely all the 
natural grain and texture of the wood 
itself. This method is defended as be- 
ing practical, but there is only one step 
further forward in the effort to be prac- 
tical which would be to paint the boards 
on the stucco itself and then we avoid 
all joints or tendency to rot or warp! 
As camouflage it is the best of examples, 
but as architecture it is abomination it- 
self. If for practical reasons of cost 
or possible durability the true method 
cannot be used, we had better choose 
another style that does not pretend to 
be what it is not. 

But if we want to build a true and 
honest timbered house, then, the con- 
struction must be apparent, the corners 
must show that they are of one solid 
piece and not two thin pieces nailed 
together. We must be able to see enough 
of the construction to recognize its in- 


| separable importance to the building 


construction and to know that truth 
and strength stand back of what we 
see. We must see that the brackets that 
extend from the walls are supported by 
heavy diagonals tennoned in to give a 
solid support on which to rest the sill, 
and that the horizontals are heavy and 


| continuous with full strength to hold the 


weight of the verticals. The braces must 


| show their function in the design and the 


pins left projecting to demonstrate that 
the mortice and tennon have been used 
in putting the work together. The tim- 
bers must be left with the axe marks 
on them and if checks come, so much 
the better. 

The principles of true half-timber 
construction may be summed up as fol- 
lows: 

No. 1. The timbers must be solid and 
of sufficient strength to carry the loads. 

No. 2. They must “build”; in other 
words, it must be apparent how each 
piece functions and how it fits into and 
forms an integral part of the building. 

No. 3. The means by which it per- 
forms this function should be apparent 
by showing the heads of the pins and 
by giving due allowance for the pro- 
jections of various members where such 
projections will add to the strength of 
the building. 

Half-timbering lends itself to much 
elaborative detail. Members may be 
molded as carved and a certain amount 
of ornament enlivens the design. Too 
much, however, palls and tends to de- 
stroy simplicity and dignity of desigr. 

In conclusion let me say that the sim- 
pler type of timber work can be built 
at a surprisingly reasonable price allow- 
ing an individual expression in each 
building. 
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